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ALEXINA. 
—_—»——_—. 
CHAPTER XIX. 
“Things amall as nothing, for request's sake only 
He makes important: possess'd he is with 
And speaks not to himself, but with a pride 
That quarrels at first breath. 

Tue family and guests of Egremont were assem- 
bled in the pleasant morning drawing-room, engaged 
in cheerful conversation. All thoughts of Kepp, of 
whom no trace had been found, was dismissed, and a 
feeling of ‘general security prevailed. The Lady 
Lorean, who had been nervous and anxious from the 
moment of the assault in the plantation on the day 
of their arrival, now showed herself a very agreeable 
and well-informed woman, of whom her brother 
might well be proud. As has been said, she possessed 
@ masculine mind, and on this particular morning she 
gave and reteived a great deal of pleasure in arguing 
politics with her host, who did not understand the 
subject so well as herself. 

Lyle Indor sat at his aunt’s feet, making himself 
useful as a skein-holder, for Lady Egremont was ab- 
sorbed in the fascinations of canvas and wool, and 
was making commendable progress in the develop- 
ment of @ marvellous animal, with pink eyes and 
blue hair, supposed to belong to the canine species. 

The heiress had been greatly impressed with the 
declarations of Lady Egremont on the previous 
evening. Perhaps her very failure to comprehend 
them added to their impressiveness. She could not 
understand why she stood on the brink of a fearful 
gulf from which Lord Ashcroft alone could save her, 

but Lady Egremont’s manner had convinced her that 
such indeed was the fact. Without “endeavouring 
to arrive at a comprehension ef the truth, without 
caring to question her guardian’s wife farther, she 
had resolved to treat her betrothed with more con- 
sideration, and to affect an interest in him which she 
did 2ot feel. 

With this idea she sat near Lord Ashcroft, and lis- 
tened'to his every word with apparently rapt attention, 
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seeming to see and hear no one but him, and her 
heart throbbed with a delightful sense of power as 
she fancied that her betrothed was nearly overcome 
at her condescension, and that Lyle Indor was en- 
during all the pangs of jealousy. 

Her feeling of triumph though would have been 
changed to one of wrath had she known the truth. 

Lord Ashcroft received her attentions with a feel- 
ing of annoyance and repugnance, preferring her 
frowns to her smiles, and Lyle, instead of being con- 
sumed with jealousy, only smiled a significant, quiet 
smile. 

In truth, Indor understood her perfectly. 

He did not know the motives influencing her change 
of action, but he was well pleased with the change, 
and his only hope was that she might continue her 
present course of conduct. 

The only dissatisfied member of the group was 
our hero. His brow alone was shaded, his heart 
alone was heavy. It was no thought of his myste- 
rious enemy that brought at times that anguished 
look to his eyes, that kept continually that stern 
gravity upon his brow—yet his friends believed that 
Indor’s prophecy of farther evil at the hands of Kepp 
weighed upon him, and inereased their efforts to 
dispel his sadness. 

But his sorrow had a deeper root. 

Throughout the previous day he had thought con- 
tinually of the mysterious maiden who had thrice 
visited him, and had longed for the coming of even- 
ing when he should meet her in the picture-gallery, 
according to their agreement. The hours had never 
seemed so long to him before, and, to increase his 
dissatisfaction, the Lady Lorean had spent a half- 
hour in his parlour after their retirement from the 
drawing-room—a half-hour made uncomfortable to 
the brother by the thought thatthe Lady Aimée 
might be waiting for him at that moment. 

But the tender sister had withdrawn at last, and 
he had silently made his way to the gallery—to 
find it unoccupied. There was no trace of any 
presence there, although he searched eagerly for a 
scrap of paper which should explain the reason of 
her absence. He had waited there hours, but in vain, 
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and had returned to his chambers, almost tempted 
to believe her existence an illusion on his part, but 
for the miniature portrait which he carried in 
his bosom. He had studied it a long time after hia 
return to his rooms, had gazed with worshipping look 
into the elear, saintly eyes, and upon the pure pic- 
tured face, so greatly surpassed in loveliness by the 
original. He had thought of her, dreaming, as the 
young and hopeful do, of a future shared with her, 
of a home brightened by her sweet angel-face, and 
made musical with the unearthly beauty of her 
voice. 

This dream had followed him into his slumbers. 
and when he awakened in the morning he arose with 
quickened pulses and a happy hopefulness, from which 
he had not been disturbed until he stood face to face 
with his betrothed, and received her unusually plea- 
sant morning salutation. 

And then came back the remembrance that he wae 
affianced to the Lady Alexina, and that he could not 
in honour go back from his vows of betrothal. 

At the same moment he understood his heart, 
and knew that his kindred soul beat in the bosom of 
the Lady Aimée. 

He struggled against the gloom that swept in a 
huge, resistless wave over his spirit, and strove to 
think affectionately of his betrothed. But her con- 
descending air revolted him; her bright dark eyes 
had in them nothing of the sweetly modest expres- 
sion that filled Aimée’s dusky orbs, and there was 
about her a consciousness of power and an evident 
desire to display her influence over him that filled 
him with an unconquerable sensation of disgust. 

Butone person perceived the real cause of his gloom, 
and that person was the Lady Lorean. She felt con- 
vinced that the charm of Alexina was broken, and 
that Lionel chafed at the bonds uniting him to her. 
The thought at first gave her pleasure, for she had 
not liked the heiress from the first, but her satisfac- 
tion had been followed by keen sorrow. She 
sessed also keen perceptions of honour, and she felt, 
if he had won the love ® the Lady Alexina, nothing 
remained for him but to wed her. She knew nothing 
of such a being as Aimée, and finally consoled her-: 
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self with the reflection that Lionel might have done 
worse than to marry the heiress, and that he could 
seek in public life the rest and peace denied him at 


home. 
As she thus thon 


startled at hearing his lordship address her brother. 


“My dear Lord Ashcroft, are you troubled about that 
Y her host. 
“Lyle’s suggestion that the fellow is a monomaniac, 
and may be hanging about for a chance to consum- 
mate his intentions azainst you, has, I fear, given you 
I daresay,” he added, gloomily, as 
his guest did not reply, “ you have the same feeling 
It is a 
terrible sensation. I fear to go to a window in a 
I dare not go 


scoundrel Kepp ?” the words of 


were 


quite a shock. 
that I have at times—that of being doomed! 


storm, lest the lightning strike me. 
upon the sea, lest I be drowned. I dare not be harsh 
with my servants or tenants, lest one of them kill me. 
I dare not refuse a beggar, lest he comeupon me in an 
unguarded moment. In short, Lord Ashcroft, I lead 
a miserable life at times, not knowing from whose 
aand will come the bolt that will inflict upon me the 
doom of our family—a violent death !” 

Lord Ashcroft expressed his pity and sympathy, 
adding: 

“T have nothing of the feeling to which-you give 
expression. On the contrary, | look forward to a 
long and useful life, I do not think I shall hear 
again of Kepp—even if he be a monomaniac, as Mr. 
Indor suggests.” 

“T hope not!” declared Lord Egremont. “I intend 
to have a man to act as guard without the mansion 
every night, and at the first sight of Lepp’s approach 
we shall be warned. That is, I think J shall,” he 
added, with an accession of colour to his face and a 
consciousness in his manner. “It may be it will not 
be necessary!” 

He had thought of the secret prisoner, and Lady 
Egremont’s thoughts had turned to her too. 

“Oh, it won't be necessary!” said her ladyship, 
hastily. “‘Kepp will be captured if he bein this neigh- 
bourhood, and if he has fled the country Lord Ash- 
croft is certainly gafe.” 

“The subject is very gloomy,’ remarked Lyle 
Indor, “and if we diseuss it much longer uncle will 
get terribly nervous over the doom of Egremont, and 
the rest of us will see an entire regiment of Kepps, 
armed with guns, and carving-knives, and vials of 
poisons. If Xina now would give us @ song we might 
dispel these vapours. Shall | briug you your guitar, 
Alexina ?” 


“T think not,” answered the heiress, after waiting | 


&@ moment in vain to hear the request seconded by her 
betrothed. 

“Oh, yes, you will sing to us, dear?” pleaded Lady 
Egremont. “ Youare always so benevolent and kind 
to everyone that I am sure you can’t deny us a plea- 
sure.” 

Thus addressed the heiress consented to exercise 
her vocal powers, and Lady Egremont, in order to 
awaken Lord Ashcroft’s interest, went into a disser- 
tation wpen Alexina's goodness of heart and lavish 
benevolence, while Lyle departed in search of the 
guitar. 

His return put an end to the enlogium, much tothe 
annoyance of its subject, for Alexina loved praise as 
she did her life, and the song was given. 

Lord Ashcroft exerted himself to compliment it, 
but his heart and his intellect recognized a vast dif- 
ference between this song and its expression and that 
sweet music that had floated out to him over the 
waters from the haunted chambers of Egremont. 

He did not ask her to repeat the song, or give 
another, and the one she had sung having given a 
turn to the conversation, the guitar was laid upon 
the table. 

“T was tolling you how benevolent Alexina is,” 
said Lady Egremont, addressing Lord Ashcroft, who 
had aroused himself from his gloom. “Have I men- 
tioned wiat she did for the family of that poor fisher- 
man who was drowned last winter ?” 

Lord Ashcroft replied in the negative, and the lady 
was about to enter into particulars when a servant 
appeared at the door, and announced that a woman 
had just come, who had asked to see the Lady 
Alexina. 

“Who is she, Topps?” inquired Lady Egremont. 
“Ts she a lady?” 

“ She looks like one, my lady,” was the hesitating 
response; “but then she has walked the whole dis- 
tance from the town. She wouldn't give her name.” 

“Strange!” said Lady Egremont. “ You can tell 
her that her ladyship is engaged.” 

“She said she'd wait, my lady, until she wasn’t.” 

“Some poor person who wants assistance, doubt- 
less,” suggested Indor. 

“That is it. We are quite over-ran with people 
who want mongy or situations,” declared her lady- 
ship. “She has probably h4¥rd of Alexina’s wealth 


-ht the conversation between her 
and Lord Egremont flagged, and she was suddenly 


of her husband's ward. 
Topps.” 
The servant bowed and retired. 


a thrill of pleasure. 


the opportunity now!” 


with full effect. 


ushered into the room. 


member of the group briefly, but earnestly. 
She was past middle age, 


of her arrival. 


She wore 


weather, 


cloth gloves. 
| suffered nothing by her ten-miles? wall. 


lighted up with an expressior of ies. 
It was a pleasant, homely face, although care-wora, 


plentifully sprinkled with gray, and her eyes ‘were 


pression, as if, through all the suffering sshe had un- 
doubtedly known, she had kept up @ cheerful aud 
courageous heart. 

Her mouth broke into a broad smile as she continued 


move, evidently waiting to be addressed. 

She was still waiting when the Lady Alexina’s 
maid entered and gave into the hand of her mistress 
her purse, withdrawing immediately. 

The heiress twirled the thin gold chain impa- 
tiently, and epened and shut the well-filled velvet 
bag that served as a dainty receptacle for gold and 
bank-notes, annoyed that her visitor did not address 
her in the supplicating manner common to mendi- 
cants. 

If she would but do so the Lady Alexina was pre- 
pared to enact the part of a very Queen. 

“You wished to see me ?” she said, at last, in her 
stateliest manner, thinking that the woman might 
not have been certain of her identity. “I am the 
Lady Alexina.” 

“You are!” exclaimed the woman, her smile 
deepening, and then fading, and giving place to an 
anxious, puzzled look. “ You are the Lady Alexina, 
I suppose,” and her voice trembled. “ You don't re- 
member anything of me—your old nurse,” and her 
eyes filled with tears,as no look of pleasure came 
into the face of the heiress. “I was your mother’s 
foster-sister, brought up with her almost like an own 
one, and I was her child’s nurse. Don’t you remember 
me? But then you were so small when I married 
and went away. You cried then, poor little mother- 
less bairn——” 

Her voice broke down. 

“Why, it’s Janette!” exclaimed Lady Egremont, 
arising and coming forward, a strange look upon her 
face. “ Why, where -have you been all these 
years ?” 

She held out ber hand, and Janette took it, holding 
it but a single instant, 

“Tve been mostly ia one place, my lady,” she 
said, quietly, wiping away her tears. ‘“ When I left 
Egremont it was te be married to « farmer who had 
a nice place he had leased down at the south of Eng- 
land, and we lived there till my husband’s death two 
years since. He left me almost unprovided for, and 
we had no children. I have done sewing siuce, and 
just managed to get a living.” 

“But why have you not come here sooner for 
aid ?” 

Janette’s face flushed, but she answered, calmly: 
“T have not now come asa beggar, my lady. I 
knew nothing of my nurseling during all these years, 


mained at Egremont, but the other day I heard of her 
ladyship. I saw an advertisement for an under- 
teacher in a girl’s school about to be started, and I 
kuew I was qualified for the place, for I had shared 
in many of my foster-sister’s advantages when I was 
young. I applied for the situation, and found that 





and benevolence,” she added, remembering what she 


had so lately said in commendation of the generosity 
“You can send her up here, 


“ How very opportune !” thought her ladyship, with 
“Lord Ashcroft seems to regard 
Xina a little coldly, but the sight of her ministering 
to the necessities of the poor will awaken all his 
sympathies and love for her. If she will only improve 


She directed a meaning glance at the heiress, which 
explained to her the reason of her ladyship’s 
unprecedented invitation to the drawing-room to a 
beggar, and Alexina summoned a servant and sent 
for her purse, determined to play the Lady Bountiful 


Her order had scarcely been given, and her coun- 
tenance composed to an expression of condescension, 
when the door again opened an1 & woman was 


She remained near the door and regarded each 
and her appearance 
was so respectable that it was scarcely to be won- 
dered that the sagacious gervant had hesitated in 
regard to her social rank, despite the humble manner 
She was attired in a dress and cloak of a thick 
gray material, entirely suitable to the keen winter 
n her head a close-fitting 
bonnet of velvet, somewhat shabby, yet well brushed 
and well kept, and her hands wege encased in thick 
Ber attire was faultlessly neat and had 


Her glance rested upon the heipeas, and her face 
and now expressive ef fatigue. Her- hair was 


sunken, but her mouth had a brave and cheerful ex- 


to regard the heiress, but she did not speak or 


except I heard now and then that the family re- |, 


= 


been the instructors of the Lady Alexia. They are 
going to be married and unite their savings ” 

“Ts it possible?” interrupted the heiress, with a 
laugh. “ How ridiculous! What an antiquated couple 
they will make.” 

Janette turned and looked, at. the young lady 
fixedly for a. moment, and then she. sighed and con- 
tinued : 

“ After talking with them I’ felt such a yearning 
come over me to see my nurseling again that I se: 
out immediately for Egremont. I remembered that 
I had promised her mother to watch over her and 
love her until she had grown to womanhood. But | 
did not keep my promise. Her parents had not been 
in their grave a year when I yielded to the plead- 
ings of the man I married, and my lady urged me to 
accept him, saying that I ought not to waste my life 
and William’s too for a mere notion of duty. But I 
have thought of my little darling day and night, the 
more because I never had a child of my own. And 
now I have come back to see her.” 

She continued gazing upon the heiress with a sad 
earnest look. 

“She looles like her father,” she said. ‘She gave 
promise of looking like her mother, or like both. Oh, 
my pretty nurseling, my little one that I cradled on 
my bosom, my motherless bairn, don’t you know 
Janette? Haven't you a kind word orakind look for 
your old nurse ?” 

Every eye turned upon the heiress, who had never 
before felt so awkward and ij} at ease. 

She felt as if something mere were expected of her 
than she could give, but whet it was she hardly 
knew. She surely could not be expected to kiss this 
humble woman who had been her mother’s foster- 
sister and her own nurse, and the idea was utterly re- 


pageant to her. 

e looked up, encountering the keen, bright gaze 
of her betrothed, and he seemed to read her vain, 
frivolous soul to its utmost and she almost 
fancied that his lip curled at result ef his scru- 
tiny. She looked at her guardian and his wife, and 
both were pale and anxious, and beth looked at her 
pleadingly. She looked toe at the Lady Lorean, 
whose countenance expressed wonder at her delay, 
and at Lyle, and then she imagined that she under- 
stood what was expected of her, 

With her most condescending air she turned to 
her old nurse, whe had been her mother’s loved friend 
and companion, and said : F 

“Tam sure I am very glad tosee you, Janette. 
Of course, I don’t remember you, for I was but a little 
child when you went away from Egremont, but, al- 
though I don’t recognize you, I don’t doubt your 
word at all. I suppose you came to me for assistance,” 
and she opened her purse and slipped her jewelled 
fingers into the aperture. 

“ Not for assistance, my lady,” and the woman's 
voice was full of, sobs, “ but for permission to remain 
with you and attend upon you. Oh, my nurseling, 
my pretty birdie, that I have loved all my life ; 
“That is all very right and proper, my good 
woman,” interrupted the heiress. “You can stay 
at Egremont, if you like, You say you are a seam- 
stress, and my maid shall see thst you have plenty of 
work. Just touch that bell!” 

Before Janette made a movement toabey Lady 
Egremont said, in a tone of hearty kindness ; 
“Consider this your home, Janette. I know that 
the late Lady Egremont would-have provided for you 
had her life been spared, and it shall be my pleasure 
and duty to care for your remaining days. I will 
give orders to have a comfortable room prepared fen 
you immediately, and you must not sew unless you 
really desire it!” 

“ fhanks, my lady,” and Janctte’s eyes kindled. 
“You are very kind—far kinder than I had expected. 
I will stay, for no other place would beso like home 
to me. 1 had hoped that my nurseling—my Lady 
Alexina—would have welcomed me for her mother's 
sake, if not because I love herself, but I was mis- 
taken. She does not seem to be what she promised 
in her pretty infancy,” sheadded, sadly. “ She was 
such a delicate little thing, with the glint of gold in 
her hair, and with eyes as soft, sweet and tender 
asan angel's. She was such an innocent, loving, 
pure little child—but I beg your pardon,” she said. 
interrupting herself as a dark irown appeared upog 
the face of the heiress. “I fomgot myself. Yow 
ladyship is very good to allow me to stay.” 

The Lady Alexina bowed superciliously, ane 
reached out her hand for the silver call-bell upon the 
table. 

Its clear summons was answered by the waiting 
servant. 24 

Topps,” said Lady Egremont, quietly anticipating 
the order of Alexina, “ havea hot breakfast prepared 
for Mrs. King immediately. It can be serv?d im the 
small reception-room !” 

The servant retired to deliver the order. i. > ux 











the gentleman and lady about to start the school had 





Janette still standing. 
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“ J will go, with you to the housekeeper, Janette,” 
then said her ladyship, kindly, “and will see to your 
room. Come!” 

She approached the door, but the woman paused, 
hesitated, and then timidly approached the heiress, 
and held out,her hand, 

Annoyed. and confused, Alexina held out hers in 
return, but she did it so coldly as to show that she 
did not doit willingly. 

it might be that Janette had wished to kiss her, 
but the handsome face of Alexina was not sufficiently 
tempting or encouraging to induce her to state her 
wish, and she reluctantly relinquished the lifeless 
hand, murmuring tearfully, as she turned away: 

“Her whole nature has changed. She is not at 
all like the little child I nursed—not at all like her 
angel mother! It’s a wonderful change!” 

The heiress flushed angrily as she heard this com- 
ment; Lord Egremont paled, and Lord Ashcroft 
looked grave and thoughtful. 

Janette did not linger, following Lady Egremont 
from the room. 

She was conducted to the housekeeper’s room, 
orders given that she was to have a pleasant room, 
and she was made to-feel at homé> by her ladyship, 
who, for reasons of her own, chose to treat her with 
great consideration. She did not leave her humble 
guest until she had seen her on good terms with the 
housekeeper, and seated at her breakfast before a 
good fire, 

And then she returned to the morning-room. 

The purse still lay open in Alexina’s lap, and the 
young lady was listening to Lord Egremont as he 
explained to his guests how Janette had been valued 
by his predecessor and his lady, and that it was 
owing to her care that the infant heiress had been 
able to pass through successfully the perils of her 
delicate infancy. 

“Her love for her foster-sister and Alexina was 
something marvellous,” he was saying, when his 
lady returned. “Such devotion is rare in these 
days. I do not wonder that the dear child was over- 
com 
say! 
Lionel Asheroft arose and went to the window, 
his lip curling at the interpretation put upon the 
actions of the heiress. He knew well enough how 
shallow was her nature, for that morning’s occur- 
rence had been to him a revelation, and he now un- 
derstood the weak pride by which she was governed, 
her vanity, and immoderate love of praise, and his 
heart sickened at the thought of marriage with her. 

He could never take to his heart such a woman— 
and yet—he was bound to her in ties he could not 
break, 

Rg. Janette’s return had accomplished more than 
this. 

It had awakened in him a thought that seemed 
incredible, and yet which was to haunt him until it 
should lead to an astounding revelation ! 


e at sight of her, and scarcely kuew what to do or 


™ 


OHAPTER XX. 


Love is not in our power, 
Nay, what seems stranger, is not in our choice; 
We only love where fate ordains we ane, 


It was again evening. 

Lord Ashcroft came up from the drawing-room, 
relieved at the prospect of a short respite from the 
society of his betrothed, and anxious to visit again 
the picture-gallery, where he had failed on the pre- 
vious night to see the Lady Aimée. He scarcely 
expected to meet her on this night, but he was de- 
termined to make the attempt and watch forher 
every evening until he should see her. 

He entered his pleasant room, half expecting to 
see her standing there, awaiting his coming, and 
searched the window recesses and all other possible 
hiding-places, partly with the hope of finding her, 
and partly because such had been his practice on en- 
tering his chambers since the mysterious maiden’s 
announcement to him of having seen the secret pri- 
soner conceal himself behind his curtains. 

Convinced that he was quite alone, he seated him- 
self and gave up his mind to thought. 

It was not Alexina’s scornful, yet condescending 
face that came into his mind, but the sweet spiritual 
face of her whom he had at first half deemed a spirit ; 
alovely face framed in curlsin which the bright gold 
glinted, as sun-beams play into the midst of dusky 
shadows; 4 face lighted up by rare, glorious eyes, 
which mirrored a wealth of gentleness and tender- 
ness. 

“ Aimée, Aimée,” he murmured, with a lover’s 
rapture, and his grave face grew strangely tender, 
and his lips quivered with a loving smile. “ You 
were rightly named Aimée, beloved.” 

_ And then he sighed, although scarcely remember- 
ing that he had not the right to call her “ beloved,” 
or that he was bound to another. 





He was aroused from his reverie by the entrance 
of his sister. 

She had laid aside ‘her evening-dress for a loose 
gown in which she looked tallerand more masculine 
than ever, but her face was womanly enough as she 
came forward and seated herself by her brother's 
side. 

“TI thought you had'gone to bed, Lorean,” said 
Lord Ashcroft, making additional room for her upon 
the sofa, which stood in front of the fire. 

“T could not go to b&d without having seen you, 
Lionel,” she answered, a little reproachfully. “I 
like to see you the last thing at night to assure my- 
self of your safety, for we cannot tell what may 
occur before the morning. Oh, Lionel, this anxiety 
is wearing me out.” 

Lord Ashcroft took his sister’s hand affectionately, 
and said, 4s he would have soothed a child : 

“Hush, dear Lorean. Cultivate something of the 
fatalism of the Orientals, and believe that I shall not 
die until the inevitable hour that was fore-ordained 
arrives. Or, what is better, dearest sister, exert 
your Christian faith and trust, and remember that I 
am in the lands of ‘Him who doeth all things well.’ 
Is not His protecting hand over me a8 well at Egre- 
mont as at our own dear home ?” 

“Yes, Lionel, it would seem so. It was almost a 
miracle that you escaped that gun-shot on the day 
we came; and it was quite one also that you were 
aroused by the stopping of* your watch and so 
escaped the assassin’s dagger ; and it was more than 
one- when you escaped poisoning the other night. 
Surely, there was a watchful care shown in all these 
escapes, and I should do wrong to doubt your con- 
tinned preservation. That watch,” she added, 
catching sight of it in Lord Ashcroft’s waistcoat 
pocket, “ought to be preserved as an heir-loom in 
our family. You must have been greatly astonished 
at finding it in the mattress of Kepp’s bed ?” 

“T was, and so were we all. It was a tempting 
prize for a robber, and I am glad to recover,it. It 
was our father’s gift, pe know.” 

“ Lionel,” said thé Lady Lorean, abruptly, “I told 
you once that I would not say anything more about 
Alexina, but I must break my promise this once. 
You looked so unhappy to day that my heart ached 
for you. Has your admiration for her cooled? Or 
did her treatment of her poor old nurse, her mother’s 
foster-sister, open your eyes to her defects of cha- 
racter ?” 

It trembled upon Lord Asheroft’s lips to confess 
that the society of his*betrothed had become intole- 
rable to him; that he now understood the shallow- 
ness and selfishness of her nature; that her vanity 
and love of show revolted him; and that he could 
find in her not the slightest trace of that bright 
ideal he had, before seeing her, imagined her to re- 
semble. 

But he was still bound to her, and not even to his 
sister could he confess how heavy had grown those 
fetters. 

‘He arose with agitated steps and paced the room. 

His agitation and silence, however, revealed the 
truth to the keen loving eye of the Lady Lorean, 
and she scarcely knew whether she received the re- 
velation with more of joy or sorrow. 

“Lionel, dear brother,” she said, “I know what is 
passing in your soul. I know that you have dis- 
covered that Alexina Egremont is not the being 
you imagined—that she is vain, selfish, and un- 
truthful. Yet you are not married to her, and, so 
long as you are not, you haveno reason to grieve or 
suffer. She is not a suitable bride for you, with 
your talents and ambition, with your love of home 
and need of domestic happiness. Is it not better to 
tell her so, and withdraw your claim upon her? You 
can wéll afford to forfeit a little money ——” 

“ Oh, if that were all, Lorean, I would be free to- 
night. But I should forfeit more than money—I 
should forfeit honour. I have spoken on this subject 
to the Lady Alexina, and she has assured me that 
she considers me bound to her. I have been unfor- 
tunate enough to win her heart.” 

“She has no heart.” 

“Her fancy, then. On the night of our arrival I 
was pleased with her and with the praises her guar- 
dian lavished upon her, and declared my readiness 
to fulfil my part of the marriage-contract at any time. 
So I am doubly bound, Lorean. There is no help 
forme. I cannot break through the toils.” 

“My poor brother. I know not how to advise 
you. Perhaps, after all, I may have misjudged her. 
She is a motherless girl, and has been flattered and 
spoiled by her relatives. It may be that she is in- 
terested in you, and that we can mould her intoa 
better woman. I will study her more closely, and 
find the key to her character. “You may be mode- 
rately happy yet, Lionel.” 

Her brother shook his head. 

As he continued walking hastily to and fro his 
eye caught sight of a tiny strip of paper held in the 





hand of the bronze Atlas supporting the heavy globe 
lamp. : 

Approachizg the centre table, he withdrew the 
paper, unfolded it, and glanced over its contents. 

It contained but a single line written in the 
daintiest, most fairy-like characters imaginable, yet 
as clear'as print. It read as follows: 

“T am in the gallery, waiting to seo you.— 
AIMEE.” 

His paleness gave place toa sudden accession of 
colour, and his gloomy eyes brightened and softened 
into a rare sweetness of expression as he refolded 
the note carefully and put it into his breast-pocket. 

Aimée was waiting for him then; had been wait- 
ing all this time when he had been talking idly. 
Perhaps she had tired of waiting, and had gone, 
or if she still lingered might be growing impatient. 

With these thoughts Lord Ashcroft longed for his 
sister’s departure. 

The Lady Lorean had seen him.take up the mis- 
sive, but as he had turned away when reading it she 
had not remarked his change of expression. 

“What is it, Lionel?” she asked. “Is it some 
paper you had dropped, and which the housemaid 
put there where you would see it? I feared at first 
it might be some device of your secret enemy.” 

Lord Ashcroft smiled, without answering her in- 
quiries. She did not seem.to expect a reply, satisfied 
that her conclusion was accurate, and said: 

“But we were talking of exerting a favourable 
influence over Alexina.” 

“Excuse me, dear Lorean, but I do not care to talk 
about her to-night. I must have time te think,” an- 
swered Lord Ashcroft, mentally ejaculating a wish 
for his sister’s withdrawal. 

“T can imagine in what a chaos your mind is when 
you think of her,” said the Lady Lorean, sympathiz- 
ingly. “But there is some good in every human 
being, and there nrust be some in her. I will try 
to find what it ie, and for your sake | will try to win 
her love. Of course if you have given your word 
personally to marry her, and she claims the fulfil- 
ment of the hastily given promise, it is impossible to 
retract. An Ashcroft loves his honour better than 
his happiness.” 

“ Yes, dear Lorean,” returned Lord Ashcroft, not 
having heard what she said ; “ but I have an engage- 
ment—that is, you look tired and ought to retire. I 
cannot keep you up longer. Werwill resume our con- 
versation to-morrow.” 

“Poor boy! He is almost distracted!’ murmured 
his sister, pityingly. “His heart is too sore to bear 
even my words of sympathy. By to-morrow perhaps 
he will have grown more calm and collected, and 
will have arrived possibly at some decision. In the 
meantime solitude is his best physician.” 

She arose with the words upon her lips, and bade 
him an affectionate good-night, and he returned her 
caresses with a decided sensation of joy. She then 
withdrew to her own apartment. 

Left to himself Lord Ashcroft mused over the 
tiny note, which he again and again perused, 

He wondered how long it had been waiting there 
before he came up, and admired the ingenuity of its 
hiding-place, and the beauty of its penmanship. 

He was obliged to wait a few minutes before seek- 
ing the gallery, lest he should encounter some 
member of the household in the passage, and this 
interval he employed in meditating upon the pro- 
priety of this secret meeting. 

It was not that he thought it wrong to meet Aimée 
at that hour, for if he did not meet her then he should 
never see her. She was, besides, so pure and angel- 
like that no more thought of impropriety.could be 
connected with a meeting with ber than there could 
have been with meeting the ghost she was popularly 
supposed to be. 

But Lord Ashcroft feared for himself that he was 
cementing his heart to that of this mysterious 
maiden, and that wretchedness and misery could 
alone come of it. He knew that he loved her— 
loved her as @ man loves but once in his lifetime ; 
that the worshipping reverence he felt for her was 
such as should be accorded alone to the sharer of 
his life, the kindred half of his being, and he feared 
to win her heart in return, since he was promised 
to wed another. 

“ How foolish I am!” he said, at length, half aloud 
“There is no hope that this ethereal being would 
love me! She hasseen me but ‘twice, and would 
smile at my folly if I were to tell her that in those 
two brief meetings I have learned to love her. She 
would be astonished to learn how I have studied this 
little picture of herself, until its every feature is en- 
graven upon my heart. She spoke of my betrothal 
to the Lady Alexina, so no harm can arise to her 
from our meeting. Besides, if I go to see her I may 
be able to cheer or assist her. ‘There is some deep 
mystery about her, and I fancy I may be able to as- 
sist in unravelling it. It thus becomesa sacred cuty 
to see her!” 
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With this conclusion Lord Ashcroft lowered the 
light of his lamp and went out into the corridor in 
his slippers, stealing quietly along to the picture- 
gallery. 

At the moment he entered it the moonlight was 
streaming in through the windows at the end with 
ghostly effect, and through the skylight he could see 
the stars gleaming brightly from the cold winter 
eky. 
But Aimée was not there. 

There was a fire in the antique bronze stove, giv- 
ing out a genial heat throughout the vast chamber, 
and Lord Ashcroft took a seat near it, looking at the 
pictures on the walls. 

How ghastly they all looked in that spectral a 

How fierce and grim the pictured men all looked, 
and how wan and despairing the feminine faces! 

Even the smiling portrait of the ill-fated Lady 
Jasmine seemed changed, for Lord Ashcroft thought 
her eyes had now an anxious expression, as if she 
feared and dreaded her ultimate fate, of which some 
angel had warned her. 

He was looking at it, under the influence of the 
hour, when a slight sound at his side caused him to 
turn, and he arose, finding himself face to face with 
the Lady Aimée. 

She had changed too since he had seen her, but 
the change in her was not due to the spectral light. 

Her loveliness had become fairly radiant, her 
eyes glowed with a splendid light, her cheeks 
were stained with a roseate flush, her mouth was 
curved with a joyous smile; and her lithe, slender 
figure was instinct with a newer grace and beauty. 

Lord Ashcroft regarded her with a look that was 
almost adoration, and with a sensation of wonder 
and awe. 

“Lady Aimée,” he said, softly, fearing to frighten 
away the wondrous vision. 

“It is I, Lord Ashcroft,” she answered, in a tone 
tremulous with joy. “Oh, what a beautiful world 
this is! How glorious the stars are! How magni- 
ficent are the trees, so tall and straight and bare! 
And the dark trees that are so green in the winter 
time. I did not imagine the earth was half so 
lovely !” 

Lord Ashcroft feared her senses were wandering, 
and said: 

“T don’t quite understand you, Lady Aimée. These 
beauties of which you speak have grown so familiar 
that I often fail to remark them.” 

“ And I have never seen them until to-night!” she 
returned, with an accent of regret. “ It must seem 
strange to you, but until to-night I have never stood 
alone in the open air and looked upon all these 
thin It was like a revelation.” 

. ere, then, have you passed your life ?” 

“T may not tell you,” said the maiden. “I cannot 
- betray the secret of which I myself know very little. 
But I am not used to freedom, nora view of anything 
save the sea, which I have grown to love as if it 
were my near kindred, and the sky, which is beauti- 
ful to me in cloud or sunlight, in starlight, or when 
the moon rises up from the sea. Did you find my 
note ?” 

Lord Ashcroft answered in the affirmative. 

“ After I left it in your room I wandered about and 
found a staircase, which led me toa door opening into 
the garden. The door was ajar, and I went out and 
rambled up and down the garden, though there are 
no flowers there now, and stood on the edge of the 
cliff and saw the waves boiling and bubbling against 
the rocks ; and I heard the winds whisper among the 
green pines, and watched the stars—oh, it was won- 
derful! And then I came back, fearing the door 
might be shut, or my absence discovered !” 

This narration afforded Lord Ashcroft some satis- 
faction, for it gave him the assurance that the mys- 
terious maiden was an inmate of Egremont; but his 
heart ached at the thought that she must be kept a 
close prisoner, else she would often have beheld the 
scenes to which she had avowed herself a stranger. 

“ You were looking at the Lady Jasmine’s picture 
when I came in,” she said, aftera short silence. “I 
look like her—don’t you think so?” 

“The resemblance is marvellous. It is nothing 
short of a miracle!” 

“Ts it so unusual for two of a race to look alike, 
then ?” 

“ No—then you are an Egremont?” 

“ Did I say so, Lord Ashcroft ?” asked the maiden, 
with an arch smile. “I did not mean to, for I pro- 
mised——” 

She paused, her smile fading, for she saw how 
nearly she had imperilled her secret. 

“Consider it unsaid, Lady Aimée,” returned Lord 
Ashcroft, with gentle tact. “I would not intrude 
into your confidence for a thousand worlds, but I 
would be a friend to you and rendor you a service, if 
you would allow me!” 

“Thank you. Ihave not many friends, Lionel,” 


sound inexpressibly musical to its owner. “ You 
shall be my friend and brother !” 

The word “brother” was rather distasteful to 
Lord Ashcroft, but an instant’s reflection convinced 
him that the girl's delicate instinct had well defined 
the relations upon which they must stand to each 
other, if they would continue the acquaintance. 

“Lady Aimée,” he said, “permit me to speak 
frankly to you. Has it never occurred to you that it 
was strange that one so young, and beautiful, and 
gifted as yourself—pardon me, for I speak truthfully 
—should be kept by her friends a prisoner?” 

“Tt has seemed strange,” replied Aimée, adding, 
naively, “I know I am not deformed, nor unpleasant 
to look upon," and she looked up innocently into 
Lord Ashcroft’s face. 

“ Unpleasant to look upon! Why you are—but I 
won't speak what I feel, lest you might think me a 
flatterer. I conclude, from what you have said, that 
you have been secluded from your birth, and that 
your existence has been carefully kept secret, from 
some inexplicable reason. Do you know this reason ?” 

“T do not!” 

“ Will you tell me something about yourself that I 


when they died?” 

“ My parents are living!” interrupted Aimée, with 
@ passionate quiver in her tones. “Qh, Lionel, you 
can't do anything for me. Death alone can solve the 
mystery of my life. I am to be sent to a foreign nun- 
nery very soon, and there I shall drag out my days 
in an imprisonment far worse than my present one. 
It is fearfully hard when I love the beautiful trees 
and the flowers and the birds so. It seems sometimes 
as though I could not submit to it.” 

She clasped her hands in aa unconscious attitude 
of entreaty, and looked up so pleadingly and mourn- 
fully that Lord Ashcroft's heart bled for her. 

“Something should be done,” he said. “Why 
should anyone wish to shut up one so young as you 
inanunnery? It is a fearful wrong to you, and I 
wish you would let me be your advocate and cham- 

jion.”” 
She shook her head hopelessly. 

“It is my fate!” she said, touchingly. “ You will 
marry the Lady Alexina, and go away and forget 
Aimée, and who else can speak for her? And if any- 
one could it would do no good. I have not tamely 
submitted to it all, Lionel. I have struggled against 
it, and chafed, and, oh, I have begged and im- 
plored, but mamma—she always hardens her heart 
against me ; otherwise they are very kind. Theypet 
me as you would pet your caged bird; they bring me 
pretty, fanciful things; they give me flowers and 
books, and everything lask—everything but freedom.” 

And that was all she desired. 

Lord Ashcroft's eyes filled with tears, and with a 
sudden, uncontrollable impulse, he put out his arm 
and drew the trembling, fluttering figure to his 
heart. 

“ Aimée,” he said, in tones thrilling with the love 
that could not be repressed, and which leaped up 
from his heart in strong, steady gushes. “ Aimée, be- 
loved ! my poor little one! If I might only protect 
you.” 

He drew her head to his shoulder, and she nestled 
there with the peaceful happiness of a child upon her 
mother’s bosom. 

“ Aimée,” he repeated, “ my life,my soul! Do you 
know I love you, darling? Share my future, and let 
me watch over and guard you. I will make your life 
80 bright and joyous that you will forget the trials of 
your youth, Say, Aimée, shall I not unlock for you 
the door of this beautiful world you long to enter? 
Shall I not protect you from your enemies ?” 

He bent over her as if to press his lips to her pure 
foréhead, but her sweet, tranquil eyes met his in such 
sisterly affection that he was instantly reminded of 
his duty to the heiress, and drew back with a groan. 

Me could not kiss Aimée when he was affianced to 
Alexina. 

“Why do you groan, Lionel?” she asked, uncon- 
scious of his emotion or its cause, passing her soft 
little hand caressingly over his face. ‘ You are my 
brother now, you know, and you love me,” she added, 
a blush mounting to her cheeks. 

“T love you more than my life,” cried Lord Ash- 
croft, despairingly. 

Aimée regarded him a moment, surprised at his 
grief, and then, as she thought that he loved her not 
as a brother, she withdrew from his supporting arm, 
and stood before him, blushing and agitated, her eyes 
filed with a strange sweetness, yet her manner and 
attitude indicating alarm. 

“ Aimée,” declared her lover, “ do not shrink from 
me. I know you must despise me, knowing that I 
am betrothed to the Lady Alexina, but I have never 
spoken one word of affection to her, have never even 
held her to my breast as I held you but a moment 
since. Aimée, pity me!” 





ev i her tones lingered upon his name, making it 


“TI do pity you, Lionel,” she answered, in a falter- 


may unravel the mystery? Who were your parents’ 


ing voice, and with a troubled look. “I don’t know 
so much about the world, nor of human nature as you 
do, but I can’t help thinking—that is, I must go, 
Lionel,” she exclaimed, moving from him. “1 want 
to be alone.” 

“You do not hate me, Aimée?” he pleaded. 

“Hate you, Lionel? No, indeed,” and her glance 
was brimming over with an ineffable sweetness. 
“ But I hardly know what to think——” 

“Think, Aimée, that I could not help loving you; 
that love does not go where we wish but where fate 
ordains. If you would but be my wife——” 

“Hush!” and a glorious light transfigured her 
lovely face till it d indeed to belong to an 
angel. “It is enough that you love me. But 
marriage is not for me, dear Lionel. I have been 
set ond for a life of solitude. Good-night.” 

“You will meet me lrere again, Aimée? Say that 
you will, I entreat you.” 

She hesitated, and yielded assent, and then glided 
away almost as silently as she had come, and Lord 
Ashcroft returned to his room. 

(To be continued) 








A Worp ror tHe Wasr.—Our readers will, no 
doubt, be startled on learning that a disagreeable in- 
sect, provided with a very bad sting, and which comes 
buzzing about our heads in the summer and autumn, 
when our tables are decked out with luscious fruit— 
in a word, the wasp—is a most useful member of so- 
ciety. We have the word of two medical men for it ; 
one a Dr. Thompson, of Philadelphia, and another a 
physician of Bordeaux, who withholds his name. The 
wasp is stated to be a declared enemy to all poisonous 
flies, the sting of which causes carbuncle; it also 
destroys an immense quantity of minute worms that 
get into fruit, and when introduced into the stomach 
may cause great inconvenience, and even diseases. 
Lastly, our Bordeaux practitioner asserts that the 
sting of the wasp is a sovereign remedy for gout, 
sciatica, and rheumatism. ‘This may, no doubt, be 
explained by the principle of counter irritation ; but 
how does he apply thisremedy? It seems that this 
is the secret which he is unwilling to divulge. 

Turest.—There is no harm in drinking wholesome 
fluids to allay the thirst produced by perspiration. 
The water of the blood has been thrown of during 
the violent muscular efforts to relieve the circulation ; 
after the work is over the blood is deficient in its 
water, and thirst is the consequence. If the atmo- 

here be moist this water may be reabsorbed by the 
skin, andif we get into a warm bath our thirst will 
soon be quenched in this way ; but if the air be hot and 
dry, and we do not immerse our skin in water, we must 
take it into the circulation by the stomach, and it is 
mere cruelty to animals to withhold it. The latter 
method should not be adopted, however, till the row- 
ing orrunging is ended. The sudden pouring in upon 
the stomach of a quantity of cold water will not 
benefit respiratory efforts, if they are te be made 
shortly after. To allay thirst it is important that 
the fluids be appropriate, for many, as beer, will 
surely increase it, as will sweet fruit or ices, how- 
ever grateful to the mouth they may be. It is often 
found that the frequent drinking, even of water, will 
increase thirst, and that a pebble held in the mouth, 
or something chewed to stimulate the salivary organs, 
is more efficacious. 


Weratuer Scrence. — However ridiculous the 
weather wizards may have made themselves, weather 
science is now sufficiently advanced to tell us some 
probabilities respecting the coming summer. The sun 
is the sole source of heat. The very heat from coals 
in our grates is solar heat first received by plants 
which have become coals. The heat in our Bodies 
is solar heat derived from the oxygenation of the 
blood. From the coldest to the hottest day the heat 
mounts by a series of spire-like rises and falls, the 
lowest fall being somewhere near the shortest day, 
and the highest pinnacle somewhere near the longest 
day. More than half this series of rises and falls for 
the ascending course of this year is over. The heat 
of the sun is always equal, the differences being 
made by accumulations, Now the accumulations in 
the first week after the 22nd of December were such 
that the weather year started with a week six de- 
grees above the average. We had summer flowers 
at Christmas. On Friday the 4th of January—the 
coldest day—the dip down into the cold deeps was 
23 deg. below the average; and the cold of the 
whole month was about 5 deg. belowit. February 
was, on the whole, an average month ; yet i 
from 30 deg. to 55 deg., or from 2 below freez- 
ing to 2 above temperate. March has been about 
4 deg. too cold. As there has been during the 
first half of the period of rising temperature less 
than the average accumulation of heat, the increasing 
solar heat of the remaining half most probably will 
not be able to raise the warmth of earth, air, and 








water tothe average of British summers. 
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A Few minutes later John Finch, otherwise Gun- 
nel, came out of his cabin, closing and locking the 
door, renewed the sprinkling of light soil on the 
doorstep, and took his way down the well-worn path 
to the sea, where a couple of boats lay belonging to 
him. 


The first was the small and extremely light row- 
boat in which he had chased Amy and Sir Arthur, 
and which had evidently been built with the double 
view of great speed on water and easy transportation 
on land. The other was one of those sail-boats for 
which the Bermudas are noted—a staunch craft, 
twenty-five feet in length, and having a flush deck, 
@ mast full forty feet in height, a main-sail, jib, 
square-sail, and gaff-topsail. 

She was anchored at a sufficient distance from the 
shore to prevent her from getting aground, and was 
in no way different from half a dozen boats similarly 
anchored at distances of a few rods apart along the 
beach to the westward of her. 

Taking his little boat, Gunnel rowed off to the 
other, drew the former aboard of the latter, raised 
the anchor, set his sails, took his seat at the tiller, 
and sailed away towards St. George’s, keeping to the 
channel, with a fine breeze on his larboard quarter. 

Arrived in front of the town, he changed his course 
to the westward, still keeping to the channel, and 
headed towards Grassy Bay, soon disappearing from 
the view of his neighbours. 

He was not alone on the waters that beautiful day, 
of course, for Grassy Bay, Castle Harbour, Murray’s 
Anchorage, all the favourite cruising-grounds of the 
Bermudas, were alive with similar boats, going in 
different directions, on pleasure or business, and 
several ships and schooners were visible in different 
quarters, some taking their departure, and others 
just making for the islands. 

Whither Gunnel went no one could have told, as he 
was not followed, but it was known that he did not 
return from that sail until ten hours afterwards ; that 
is to say, between ten and eleven o’clock at night. 
These absences, however, had been frequent of late 
with the worthy Mr. Finch, and none of his neigh- 
bours thought of attaching any importance to them. 
It was only on such occasions, that he had been 
fishing, that he had been somewhere on some busi- 
ness for the Governor, that he was possibly looking 
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for the treasure known to have been aboard of a 
government ship lost off Hamilton Island, that he 
was paying court to a buxom widow on one of the 
islets in that direction, and nothing more was thought 
of the matter. 

The truth was, John Finch was too well known 
as an honest and industrious fisherman for anyone 
to conceive any ideas to his disadvantage, or to make 
any disparaging observations about him. During 
the five years he had resided at Smith’s Island, since 
his arrival there from England, he had conducted 
himself in such a way as to win the cordial respect 
and esteem of all who knew him. 

His courage, as proven to his fellow fishermen 
and wreckers, on many occasions, and his devotion 
to others, as exhibited in the rescues he had effected, 
sometimes unaided, of persons in peril or distress, 
from the numerous wrecks and disasters which 
occur every year at the Bermudas; his scrupulous 
honesty in all his dealings ; the rigid inviolability of 
his word; his generosity towards the poor and 
everyone requiring his aid; all these qualities had 
given him a most desirable reputation. 

True, he had his oddities, his repulsions even; 
but what are a few eccentricities toa man of such 
integrity, industry and goodness? He was regarded 
as a sort of natural chief to the community in which 
he lived, the general sentiment of the families around 
him being that which we have already seen exhi- 
bited towards him by the old fisherman Gurley. 

For these reasons his frequent absences attracted 
little notice and provoked no insidious comment, 
and it was not often that he himself displayed any 
— or circumstance which could throw light upon 
them. 

We may observe, however, that Gunnel appeared 
tired on his return from that expedition, and that 
there was a look of malignant satisfaction on his fea- 
tures when he once more found himself in the security 
and solitude of his little hut. 

What had he been doing during that long absence? 
To what object had the day been devoted ? . 

Not a word escaped while he was eating his 
supper, nor while he was bolting his door and making 
all secure for the night, with the care habitual to him. 
After a long and thoughtful silence he examined his 
pistol and knife, and then threw himself upon his 
rude bed, with all his clothes on, as on the previous 
night, and was soon ina tranquil slumber, without 
having dropped a hint of the business to which so 
much time and thought had been given. 

The rape | morning he awoke at a later hour 
than most of his neighbours, proceeded to make 





some coffee and fry a slice of ham for his break- 
fast. 
His repast finished, Gunnel closed his dwelling, 
took his little boat, and rowed off to one of his fres! 
crates, which was tied toa stake, afew rods from the 
shore. Drawing this crate to the surface, he openec 
a slide in the top of it, and took out several fine fish. 
which he secured on a string, after fastening the 
crate and allowing it to sink to the bottom. He 
next proceeded to his largest boat, drawing the little 
one aboard of it, and started for St. George’s. 

“Going to see Sir Charles, eh?” called a voice 
behind him. 

“Yed?’ answered Gunnel as he looked back, and 
saw Gurley standing on the beach gazing after him. 
“T’ll return in the course of an hour, and come direct 
to you !” ! 

“That's right,” said Gurley. “You'll find moe 
here, ready for the job before us.” 

In the course of a quarter of an hour Gunnel 
reached the shore of St. George’s, a quarter of a mile 
east of the town, and anchored his boat in one of 
those little creeks with which the island is so libe- 
rally provided. To the left of him there was a cliff 
of considerable height, which shut him out from ob- 
servation from that direction, the more especially as 
it was covered with a dense growth of bushes; but 
it was clear from Gunnel’s manner that he had not 
counted upon this circumstance, and that he was not 
inany way seeking to avoid notice. Putting his 
little boat into the water, he rowed to the beach, 
taking his fish with him, and started across the fields 
in the direction of Mayne Manor. 

A moment later, however, he saw two men ap- 
proaching from that same direction, and recognized 
them as Sir Charles Mayne and Judge Cranstoun. 
They were taking a morning walk towards the sea, 
arm in arm, and conversing so earnestly with each 
other that they did not see Gunnel, or anyone else 
around them. 

“They'll probably rest here a minute or two,” 
muttered Gunnel, halting abruptly. “If I hide my- 
self in these bushes,” and he indicated the adjacent 
spot by a gesture, “I may overhear the conver- 
sation in which they are so deeply interested !” 

While speaking ho had gained the desired covert, 
taking care to assure himself that neither of the two 
saw him. By the time he had settled himself eom- 
fortably in the centre of a thick clump of cedars, 
within five rods of the path and landing-place, the 
judge and Sir Charles had reached the shore, and 
halted immediately in front of him. 

“ What a splendid view of islands and channels, 
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the sea!” exelaimed the judge, admir- 
ingly, shading hiseyes with his hands, and surveying 
the picture spread out before them. 

“ It is fine !” responded Sir Charles, looking about 
him for a seat. “Ah! Hero is a large rock, my 
dear friend. Suppose we sit down and regard the 
view at our leisure!” 

The judge assented, and they seated themselves 
upon the rock indicated, at a brief distance from 
Gunnel. He farther abbreviated the distance by 
creeping cautiously towards them, and settling him- 
self just behind them in the bushes. 

“ You ought to be a happy man, Charles,” said the 
judge, looking from the sea to the stately mansion 
crowning the bill, and then at his portly companion. 
“You live in the midst of charming scenery, you 
have ajmplendid home, a wife to share your every 
thought, a noble and manly son to inherit your name 
and add lustre to it, and perfect health to enjoy your 
blessings.” A yearning look that was almost envy 
then passed over his pale, thin face. 

The baronet sighed. 

“Yes, Robert,” he said, “I have many blessings, 
and I hope I am. duly thankful for them, T have 
the best, the truest, and the sweetest wife in the world 
—heaven bless her! She is growing stronger every 
day under our unfeiling care, and the doetor encon- 
rages us to believe that she will in due time re- 
cover her health. I have also, as you say, a neble, 
manly son.- There is not a brayer, or gentler, or 
more resolute youth in all these islands. than my 
Harold, although he does look girl-like, My pry ae 
and Rosamond’s, are all centred in our oo 
aay too, we have a beautiful home, and I have per- 
fect health. I would not leave here for anything,” 

“ And yet you sighed, Charles.” 

“ Did 1?” and the baronet drew a long breath that 
was almost a sigh again. “Well, to be frank with 
you, Robert, I had cause. Every rose hag its thern, 
you kuow And wy life is embittered by self-re- 
proaches, wtich even Rosamond cannot prevent.” 

“But what reason haye you for self-reproaches?” 
inquired the judge, in surprise. “ Your life has been 
faultless; you have never wronged a man of a far- 
thing, and your name is the synonym of honour.” 

“True ;” and the baronet’s veice thrilled with a 
natural pride at this deserved commendation. “ Yet, 
somehow, I feel as though I had not dealt justly 
with my son. He is an ardent, ambitions youth, 
with a keen, far-seeing intellect, which, if employed 
in certain directions, will aid and benefit his race. 
He has no petty vices, no low aims; but has a grand 
soul, and lofty aspirations. He has my pride, 
sempered with his mother’s gentleness. You can 
pardon my eulogy of him, my dear judge, for yon 
too areafather. Besides, you can see for yourself 
that it is what I have told you.” 

“Tndeed I can,” cried the judge, warmly. “I 
know he is all that you say; but what has his noble- 
ness to do with your self-reproaches ?” 

“Why, being what he is, itis hard that he should 
be so poor. If I had only lived more plainly and Jaid 
aside money for him. Rosamond used td urge me, 
without ceasing, to be more economical for the sake 
of ourson. She is very careful never to reproach 
me now for not having followed her advice, but I 
know she sorrows over his dependance. I spent 
nearly all my salary in living, because when I was 
Governor it would not have done to let people think 
I was living penuriously. Besides, 1 expected to re- 
tain my office for my lifetime.” 

The judge smiled serenely and laid his thin hand 
upon the plump one of his friend, saying, ear- 
nestly : 

“ And you have reproached yourself thus, Charles, 
while my purse was overflowing ?” 

“But you know how deeply indebted I am to you 
already, Robert,” returned the baronet, his fair and 
ruddy face beginning to work with emotion. “And 
not you alone, but others. My estate here is mort- 
gaged, and I have no prospect of paying off the debt, 
since [live fully up to my income. Yet I hardly 
know how to economize. 1 cannot bear to leave the 
dear old roof under which my happiest years have 
been spent, and which | hoped to transmit to Harold. 
And if I continue to live here I cannot dismiss my 
servants, many of whom have remained with me 
since my marriage.” 

The judge longed to offer to share his possessions 
equally with his friend, but he knew the baronct’s 
pride and feared woundingit. A moment’s reflection, 
however, resulted in what he conceived to be a happy 
idea, and he exclaimed : 

“ Cease your self-upbraidings, Charles, and do not 
longer give way to anxieties. As Harold is to be 
my son I shall claim a father’s privilege in looking 
after hisfuture. No doubt he considers your debts‘as 
his own, and I intend to defray his debts myself. 
Hush, no denial. Am I not to be his father ?” 

The generosity was so delicately proffered that Sir 
Charles could not refuse it. He could only clasp the 





slender fingers of his friend in his own plump ones, 


and exclaim : 

“My dear wrgee| I ought not to permit you to pay 
these debits, but yet 

“You must,” declared the judge, benignantly. “I 
shan’t listen to any refusals. Harold must not be too 
proud to accept a trifling gift from his father-in-law.” 

He delicately avoided mentioning the baronet’s 
name in connection with the proposed benefits, and 
Sir Charles's pride was therefore not touched in the 
least. With a long breath of relief the Ex-governor 
said: 

“T feel as if a load had been taken from my 
shoulders now that Harold is provided for.” 

“That is right. With my Amy he will have a 
splendid fortune. By the way, aow are you pleased 
with the ehild?” 

“She is an angel,” cried the baronet, fervently, 
thinking of the good fortune that was coming to his 
son throngh a connection with her. 

The judge's face flushed slightly with pleasure at 
the unqualified praise bestowed upon his darling, and 
he said : 

“ | think that Harold admires her.” 

“ Admires her!” exclaimed the deluded father. 
“ Harold has fallen madly im love with her—I know 
hehas. Didn’t you neties yesterday how bright and 
smiling they were aftertheir walk among the cedars? 
Anyone could see that there was an undersianding 
between them. And when we went into the draw- 
ing-room afterwards they were sitting elosely to- 





aay as pleased and animated as anyone could de- 
The judge assented with a look of gratification. 
“T am glad they like each other so well,” he said. 


Whatever Amy has shall belong equally to Harold. 
,I don’t believe in having her fortune tied up in a mar- 


viage settlement, and have always designed that 


Uarold should consider it a8 much his as hers. Have 
you amy idea, Oharles,”-he added, “of the extent of 
Amy’s, wealth ?” 

“No very clear idea.” 

“ She inherited her mother’s fortune, and has that 
in her own right. And she will inherit from me 
every — of my wealth, excepting a handsome 
sum which I desire to leave as a remembrance to my 
best friend if he should outlive me,” and his glance 
at the baronet showed who was the friend in 
question. “I suppose you know something of my for- 
tune ?” 

“T know that, as a younger son, you had an un- 
usually fine property with which to commence life. 
Of course you inherited peor George’s wealth, which 
was said to be very great.” 

“Report spoke traly. My poor brother was im- 
mensely rich, and, as his nearest relative, I inherited 
everything he possessed,” and a deep shadow of re- 
gret passed over the face of the judge. ‘“ His was a 
sad fate, Charles? I have thought of it very often 
lately, my voyage bringing it to my mind with un- 
usual force. You remember that he made a voyage 
to the West Indies for his health, taking with him 
his wife and their infant daughter. The vessel was 
wrecked on its return to England, and not a life saved. 
Possibly it was wrecked in these very waters.” 

“Let me see; in what month was it?” asked the 
baronet, thoughtfully. 

“In May. They left Cuba the first of May, just 
fifteen years ago, and were never heard of after- 
wards !” 

The concealed listener started, and a look of 
mingled surprise and inquiry appeared on his features. 
It was succeeded by one of intense thoughtfulness as 
he resumed his eavesdropping. 

“ Yes,” said Sir Charles, “it is very possible that 
their vessel was driven out of its course and wrecked 
upon one of our islands or reefs. Poor George, I 
miss him greatly since you came. It seems as though 
our company was incomplete without him. My Rosa- 
mord wept long for his young wife and that sweet 
little Georgina. Do you know, Robert, my Rosamond 
once planned that she would induce Harold to love 
Ge rete, and that she looked forward to their mar- 
riage some day. It was before my compact with you, 

and oe quite von me to desire such a union. When 
Georgie perished with her parents I felt as though I 
had been bereaved of a daughter.” 

“She was a wonderfully engaging child,” replied 
the judge, sadly. “George and I were dearer to each 
other than brothers usnally are, and I loved his child 
almost as well as my Amy. Would that she had lived 
to enjoy her heritage, [should then have had eneviygik 
for my children, Amy and Harold. But it was notso 
to be.” 

“No,” echoed the baronet. 

The two gentlemen fell into a reverie and looked 
off into the smiling sea, under whose treacherous 
waters slept so many noble forms, and thought. of 
George Cranstoun, his young wife and their little 
child with sad and tender regret. 

“This won't do for us!” exclaimed the judge, at 





—$—. 


length. “We must not let the past sadden us whey 
there is so much joy in the present. Let us return 
to the hall, and let my Amy enliven us with a little 
music. 

They arose, linked their arms fraternally, and 
turned their steps towards home, conversing cheer- 
fully as they went. 

When they had passed beyond his sight, a clump 
of trees intervening, Gunnel arose from his crouch- 
ing posture, and muttered, with singular emphasis: 

%So much for listenix g!” 

It was a minute at least before he could add 
another word to that sentence. His lips remained 
parted, his gaze fixed, his respiration hushed, his 
form as rigid and motionless as a statue, and his 
string of fish slid to the ground unheeded. It was 
evident that some thrilling discovery, or at least 
some startling suspicion, had been developed to his 
mind by the conversation to which-he-had lis- 
tened. 

“Strange! strange!” he ejaculated, a moment 
later, as he continued to gaze after the two men. “I 
knew that the judge had logt a brother, but the 
when—the where—all that is a secret of the ocean 
It is known beyond all gnestion, however, that 
George Cranstoun and his family were lost at sea 
about fifteen years ago, while bound from the West 
Indies te Europe. As an addition te this positive 
knowledge, it is imagined that he might have been 
driven out of his course and wrecked on one of these 
islands. What.a field for j now comes into 


a view? t. daughter perished 
with her suena Fv didn’t! The 
foundering, Yi it was, took place 


in the month of May, and——ha, 
ha! my sos Loe gam I Deve a en thet i is worth a 
fortune. early opportunity of 
learning if Pome 8 any pemayuter ty im it,” 

He ed himself by @ resolute effort, and sot 
out, a few minutes later, for Mayne Manor, car- 
rying his fish and moderating his movements to 
such am extent as not to arrive st the hall until 


several minutes after the return of the baronet and 
Judge Cranstoun, 





CHAPTER XXV. 


It is scarcely necessary to say that a great weight 
was taken from the heart.of Sir Arthur Aldene by 
the frank communications Harold Mayne had made 
to him of his leve for anutharthan Amy. The first 
impulses of the young baronet naturally inclined 
him to go te her and tell her of his love, and then, 
if she received his addresses favourably, ‘demand her 
hand in marriage of her father. 

A wiser mood succeeded. 

“What am 1?” said. he to himself. “that I should 
seek to win such an heiress as Amy, while her father 
regards her as the promised bride of another? What 
am I that I should seek to frustrate the dreams of 
my kind and generous host of the union of his ‘family 
with that of his friend Judge Cramstoun? My claim 
would be considered presumptuous. No, the first 
duty before me is to selve the problem which has 
brought me to these islands, to learn if the secret 
charts which have brought me here havea value, and 
if my hopes of wealth have @ basis.” 

Firm in this resolution he concealed his emotions 
under an exterior as placid as he could possibly as- 
sume when the departure. of Harold on his visit to 
May, as recorded, left him alone in the garden with 
Amy; and he approached her quietly, endeavouring 
to appear friendly ouly and not lover-like. 

3ut when Amy looked shyly up to him from the 
flowers she was unconsciously picking to pieces, 
with the vivid carnation glowing in her cheeks, and 
a soft light brooding in her eyes, ho found it hard to 
repress the werds ‘that. came rushing to his lips— 
words of tenderness and admiration. 

The effort to do so gave a formality to his manner 
greatly in contrast with the warmth of love running 
over in his heart. He did not notice that his manner 
appeared constrained, but Amy did not fail to observe 
it, and she ascribed it to his recently acquired know- 
ledge of the betrothal to Harold. er woman’s 
heart had assured her before this that Sir Arthur 
regarded her with a love surpassing that of a friend 
or brother, but even her conviction that he loved her 
could nct induce her to forego her womanly delicacy 
suf :icnily te let him know that she considered har- 
i! as yet tree. 

“Mr, Mayne is very handsome!” she observed, 
in an ombazrassed tone, looking after the slight, 
girlish figure of Harold. 

“ Yes, he is,” responded the young baronet. “In 
my opinion he has the soul of a lion within the form 
of a woman. His strength and courage segm equal 
to his apparent delicacy.” 

Amy’s face brightened with pleasure at this 
generous praise of her betrothed, and she smiled 
so pleasantly that again Sir Arthur felt a strong 
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temptation to unburden his heart to her and learn his 


te. 

a “ Mayne ‘Manor is a beautiful place,” remarked the 
maiden, glaneimg ‘around her. “Ido not know a 
fairer scene than ‘thisin England. I should almosibe 
content to spend my life here. It would seem living 
in a fairy land.” 

“Jt seems to me less fair than my own home,” 
said the young baronet, his face glowing at the re- 
membrauce of his ancestral hails. “ ‘To my mind 
there is no place in all the world ihat can compare 
with Aldene. Inall my wanderings the remembrance 
of its fountains and statues, its library, its luag 
galleries, its walled gardens and deer-stocked parks, 
bas haunted me, bringing with it a sense of rest 
and peace. When can free myself from my 
burden of debt,” he added, a shadow obscmwring the 
brichtness of his countenance, “and take posses- 
siou of my own again, Aldene shall be made a perfect 


Eden.” 

“] shoutd like to see it,” exclaimed Amy, her face 
full of sympathetic feeling. “I have an intense love 
for the beautiful.” 

Sir Arthar was about'to reply, but checked himself 
as he observed their host and the judge, arm in arm, 
coming up the lawn towards the dwelling, on their 
retarn from their walk, the particulars of which we 
have recorded. 

“ Perhaps some time you may condescend to visit 
my home, Miss Amy,” he-said as the maiden turned 
her steps towards the mansion and he walkedat ‘her 
side. ‘“ Those dear old walls wouldbe still dearer to 
me if they couldshelter you.” 

Amy blushed, and they walked on in silence to- 

gether. 
The two old gentlemen were seated upon the 
veranda, engaged in pleasaut conversation, when 
they came up, and the genial face of Sir Charles wore 
a benignant smile, and the thin, worn countenance of 
the judge a look of affection and kindliness as they 
observed the approach of the young couple. 

“Where is Harold, my dear?” asked Amy’s 
father as the maiden took a seat at his side. 

“fle has gone away in a boat,” responded the 
young givl, with an involuntary flush. 

“Harold is very fond of sailing,” remarked Sir 
Chavivs, not unmindful of Amy's sudden accession of 
colour, and drawing a favourable augury from ‘it. 
“Sit down, Sir Arthur,” he added, noticing that the 
young baronet was still standing. 

Aldone seated himself, saying: 

“ Did you hear anything during your walk of our 
acjuaintance Guanel, otherwise Cuttle ?” 

“No,” responded Sir Charles; “ but yonder comes 
aman who may be able to tell us something about 

;” and he indicated a fisherman who was coming 
s!owly up the avenue, balancing his string of fishes 
spon bis fingers. “ His name is John Finch. He is 

. old man, as you see, and though he has not always 

d at the Bermudas he is perfectly acquainted 

1 the “islands, and, in addition, he’s as honest as 

day is long.” 

By this time the fisherman, who, as the reader 

ws, was Gunnel ‘himself, came up to the ve- 

da, and was turning aside into the path 

leadiag around to the servants’ quarters when he 

as arrested by the voice of Sir Charles bidding him 
pe 

ile obeyed, with an humble obeisance that im- 
pressed the judge favourably. 

“You are pretty well acquainted with the fisher- 
mon around here, are you not?” inquired the elder 
baronet. 

Yes, your excellency,” returned Finch, pulling 
at his foreleek, and scraping one ioot in the gravel 
of the walk. “ Leastways, 1 know them as hangs out 
arvund Smith’s and St. David's.” 

“Then you may be able to give us a little informa- 
tion. Do you know anything of a man calling him- 
self John Gunnel ?” 

“Gunnel?” exclaimed the villain, meditatively, 
shifting his string of fish to the other hand, “ Gun- 
nel, your excellency? Why, ain’t he the man as 
died some years ago? I don’t know of no other o’ 
that name.” 

* He calls himself Cuttle too,” observed the judge. 
“Did you never ‘hear that name ?” 

“ Yes, your honour,” said Guimel, again pulling at 
his forelock, and speaking stolidly, “I’ve heard of 
cuttles often enough, but theu they was fish. I never 
knew a man o’ that mame.” 

Amy laughed merrily, and the pretended Finch 
Veniured to lift his eyes sufficiently to observe her. 
A strange gleam fickered im them, unseen, for an in- 
staat, and then he dropped his gaze, resunting his 
contemplation ef the ground. 


“Evidently the man gave assumed names each | 


time,” remarked Sir Arthur. ‘Possibly Mr. Finch 
might recoguize him by his personal description, 
a‘though there are few marked points about it.” 

“ It ie possible,” said his host, aud then he turned to 





Gunnel, adding, 
was rather spare ‘in figure. 


anyone who answers that description?” 

“None ©’ the fishermen ain't very fair,” replied 
Gunuel, reflectively; *‘and some of *em have got 
beards, and some on ’em‘haven’t. And some is lean, 
and agin some on ‘em is fat. 


“The man had a long beard, and , 
His complexion was, 
very dark, and his hair was black. De you know of | 


Tm afraid ’tain’t no | 


A loek of intense satisfaction mantled his face as 
he skimmed over the water and recalled his recent 
interview with the master and guests of Mayne 
Manor, and he muttered: 

“That was a good move of mine—engaging as 
servant to Sir Arthur. [ve put myself in the way 
of getting my vengeance on Mr. Justice Cranstoun 
and his daughter, as well as finding out what those 


use looking for this ‘ere chap, your excelleney, ’out | maps and charts of young Aldene’s mean. If there's 


there’s some better way to ‘dentify him,” and again 
he pulled at his wig. 

“I fear the man is right,” said the judge, with a 
sigh. ‘“ The fellow has doubtless hidden himself by 
this time. I would like to know whe he is, and why 
he showed himself the enemy of me and mine; but 
the secret will be known some day. Meanwhile, as 
Amy is safe, we can afford to leave him to the stings 
of his own conscience.” 

The mystery appearing beyond solution, it was de- 
termined to let it lie for the present, and-Sir Charles 
turned to Aldene, and remarked : 

“You have mentioned that you wish to cruise 


among the islands, spending whole days in visiting | 


them, and here is just the man to take into your 
service. He is perfectly familiar with every cove 
and inlet,and will prove an invaluable assistant in 
your researches.” 

Sir Arthur scrutinized the disguised Gunnel ear- 
nestly for several moments. He did desire to en- 
gage a confidential servant upon whese integrity he 
could rely, and the gray hair and heavy wrinkles of 
Finch impressed him in his favour. His apparent 
humility too and eddity of demeanour seemed to 
him indications of ‘an honest, upright mature, and he 
decided to take him into his employ. 

“Would you like toengage as my servant for 
month, my good man?” he asked. 

Gunnel assented-eagerly, a singular emile flitting 
over his mouth. It vanished so quickly that it was 
unnoticed. 

“TI shall want you to sail a boat for me, and tode 
any labour I may require of you. I will give you 
ten pounds for your month’s service.” 

“Ten pounds!” ejaculated the pretended Finch, 
with apparent delight. “You can depend upon me, 
your honour.” 

‘Very well. Consider yourself my servant hence- 
forth, and be on haud early to-morrow morning to 
begin your duties.” 

“ Yes, your honour. I’ve gota chum named Gur- 
ley, as'll like a job at the same price. Would your 
honour like to engage him too?” 

Sir Arthur thought a moment, and then assented. 

“This is not the job I was thinking of yesterday, 
Finch, when I sent my steward over to your house,” 
said Sir Charles, “My idea was to talk with you 
about heading a party of your neighbeurs and look- 
ing a few days for the Water-Wolf. It occurs to me 
now, however, that you can pay some attention tothe 
terrible mouster at the same time that you are sailing 
about in the service of Sir Arthur.” 

“Exactly. Why not?” asked the young baronet. 
“There will be two of them, and they will have 
plenty of time. 


devote all their time to a search for the monster, and 
eventually get nothing for their trouble.” 

The matter being fully arranged, the pretended 
Finch resumed his way to the servants’ quarters, con- 
gratulating himselfon his happy suggestion of Gurley, 
whose honest face would be a sort of endorsement of 
himself. 

“ That was cumming,” he muttered as he disap- 
peared beyond the low line of evergreens screening 
the rear dwelling from view. “They'll never sus- 
pect ill of me so Jong as Gurley has a tongue left to 
praise me, And Gurley won't bein my way either.” 

Sir Charles congratulated the younger baronet on 
his acquisition of a servaut, but Amy shook her head 
and said; 

“TI wish you had not engaged him, Sir Arthur. I 
did not like his looks exactly. His complexion re- 
minded me of Guunel.” 

This remark was greeted with general merriment, 
in which the maiden herself joined. 

“ My dear,” said her host, “ you will learn, if you 
see many of our fishermen, that their complexions are 
nearly all alike. Exposure to sun and wind reduces 
all complexions to a brown tint.” ’ 

“ Amy has a strong imagination,” said her father, 
with a tender smile at his daughter, “if this old 
wrinkled and stout ‘fisherman, in* his rough suit, re- 
minds her of Gunnel. The two men are as unlike as 
possible.” 

Sir Arthur echoed the opinion, as the pretended 
Finch returned from the kitchen, and after saluting 
them’ passed down the avenue, his hands in his 
pockets, and his gait rolling and irregular. 

Gunnel. proceeded slowly until he had gone be- 
yond the lodge gates, and then he quickened his 
steps, hurried to his boat, and started homeward. 


This will be better for them to be in 
my pay, and give their leisure to the search, than to 


any money concerned, my young master, I shall be 
delighted to have the spending of it.” 

He chuckled, and a sinister look overspread his 
face. 

It lingered there until he had reached his home, 
near which Gurley was awaiting him, but at sight of 
his ally he became his pretended self again. 

“ Well, Finch, what luck ?” inquired the fisher as 
Gunnel rowed ashore from his little vessel. __ 

“ Did his excellency give you any news about the 
Water-Wolf?” 

“ No, Gurley, the monster wasn’t mentioned,” re- 
turned Gunnel, drawing his boat upon the beach 
and seating himself upon its stern. “ That's dread- 
ful risky business, and for my part I am about sick 
o’ the notion. We might capture the creetar and 
then agin’ we might lose all our time and gain ne- 
thing. Then there’s the chance of getting killed,” 
and Gunnel crossed his legs and looked at his ally. 

“That’s so,” said the disappointed Gurley, “ but 
I'd like a change from this ‘ternal fishin’. ides, 
the pay——” 

“Ts uncertain, seein’ the Water-Wolf may not be 
caught. That creetur is too cunning for me or yon 
to capture, Gurley. Now, there’s a rich young gen- 
tleman, ‘a barronight, a visiting his excellency, and 
he offered me ten pounds a month to sail around 
with him,and I’ve ‘cepted it. That’s better than 
Water-Wolfing, because it’s certain.” 

“That's true too,” said Gurley, half enviously. 

“ And seein’ as we're friends, Gurley, I jest spoke 
for you, and you can have ten pounds a mouth for 
jest helping me. Sir Arthur, that’s his mame, 
engages us both.” 

Gurley’s eyes sparkled, and he exclaimed : 

“ You're a true friend, Finch, that’s what you are! 
Ten pounds a month—why, that’s a fortin’. Ten 
pounds for doin’ nothing. Ain’t this barronight a 
little green to be spending money like that?” 

“T rather thinks he wantsus to help dig up money 
or something,” returned Finch; “if he does, and if 
he finds any, he'll be sure to give us each a hand- 
sowe present. He ain’t none of yer stingy folks. 
You're to be on hand in the morning bright and early, 
so don’t forget.” 

Gurley promised that he would not, and then de- 
clared that he must go home and tell his “old woman” 
of his good fortune. 

He set out on a half run, and Gunnel looked after 
him with an inexplicable smile. 

“Innocent soul!” he muttered. “He’s a living 
example of the fact that goodness don’t prosper. In 
this world the meek sheep are trampled upon. It is 
only the aggressive, unscrupulous wolves that get 
rich aud prosperous,” and again he chuckled. 

The remainder of the day was spent by Gunnel in 
patching up the roof of his hut and visiting -his 
simple-minded neighbours, who regarded him with 
flattering admiration ; but the next morning he was 
up at an early hour, and soon after, in company with 
Gurley, he set sail for St. George’s. 

(To be continued.) 


BALLOONING IN PaRiIs.—Balloon trips at Paris 
are to be one of the features of this exhibition year. 
A series of ascensions, at so much per head, is being 
organized for the public in Nadar’s monster, the 
Géant. 

A Novet INVITATION TO THE PRINCE oF 
Watss.—Below we give a translation of the letter of 
invitation which has been sent to his Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales from the Indians of the Red 
River settlement. The letter itself is somewhat 
unique, and we donbt whether the mail bags of any 
nation ever carried its like. The Indians, who feel 
a great degree of traditionary respect for the Royal 
Family, and with a certain taste for barbaric show 
and glitter, felt that an ordinary ink and paper invi- 
tation would scarcely convey the earnestness of their 
wish that the Prince should come; so they haye sent 
their request in a style peculiar to themselves. The 


| material on which the letter is written is the fine 
| inner rind of the birch bark, surrounded with a deep 


border of gilt. The letters of the heading are in red, 
white, and blue, the capitals throughout being in old 
English gilt. The following is a translation of the 
letter :—“ To the first-born of our great mother, 
across the great waters, great chief, whom we call 
Royal chief. We and our people hear that our re- 
lations, the half-breeds' and the pale-faces at Red 





] River, have asked you to come and see them the 
€ 
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next summer. We and our people also wish you to 
come and visit us. Every lodge will give you royal 
welcome. We have the bear and the buffalo, and 
our hunting-grounds are free to you, our horses will 
«carry you, and our dogs hunt for you, and we and 
our people will guard and attend you. Our old men 
will show you their medals which they received for 
being faithful to the father of our great mother. 
Great Royal chief, if you will come, send word to our 
guiding chief at Fort Carey, so that we may have 
time to meet and receive you as becoming our great 
Boyal chief.” 








OLIVER DARVEL. 


a 
CHAPTER LXIV 


“Ir is very strange,” said Mabel, with a puzzled 
expression ; “ but before you came Mr. Darvel and I 
had agreed that a union betwee these young people 
was impossible, on pretty mach the same ground that 
you have assumed with regard to your nephew. 
Both he and I are convinced that our adopted 
daughter is a personage of great importance; but we 
must be prepared to prove her right to her true 
position before we assert it. We shall take measures 
towards doing this as soon as Oliver is able to travel. 
He has eome to me a broken-down invalid, and this 
morning he is too unwell to rise, or he would himself 
have seen you. I have, therefore, taken on myself 
this explanation, and to retract on Amy’s part 
the consent she gave last evening to become the 
wife of Max. Isaw her a moment before I came 
to join you, and learned that the worst part of my 
task had been forestalled by your communication to 
her. She suffers keenly, poor child; but the change 
in her destiny and way of life will soon arouse her 
from this torpor of grief, and I trust that she will 
speedily recover from the blow we have so unwillingly 
given her.” 

She paused, moving her hands nervously, and Mr. 
Rosen arose and gravely said : 

“ We must part, Mrs. Darvel, without much mutual 
enlightenment on what so deeply interests us both ; 
but if you will understand and respect the causes of 
my reticence I promise to do the same by you. I 
am afraid that Max will hardly thank me for the de- 
cisive course I have taken this morning, but I knew 
that hig only safety lay in an appeal to yourself 
and Amy. She nobly came up to the high standard 
I have always erected for her, and I can with truth 
express my deep regret that fate should interpose to 
sever her from my nephew. It is my conviction that 
Max will again seek and win her to be his when he 
has something worthy of her acceptance to offer her ; 
but to secure that he must, for the present, give her 
up.” 

“T understand, I believe,” she guardedly replied, 
“but such a contingency is so uncertain that it will be 
best to stifle all hope at once. It seems hard that an 
accession of fortune to both of them should only sever 
them mvre widely, but it seems to be the irrevocable 
decree of fate.” 

With a sigh Mr. Rosen offered her his hand, and 
warmly grasped the one she extended. 

“T will now bid you good-bye, Mrs. Darvel, for I 
shall be so much occupied with my preparations for 
a speedy departure that I shall probably be unable 
to see you again. Give my parting compliments to 
Mrs. Minturn and Amy; the last I will still hope to 
see again at some future day, and I trust that you 
will be happy in your reunion with the husband from 
whom you have been so long separated.” 

With a formal gravity, quite unlike his usual 
cordial and easy manner, Mr. Rosen relinquished her 
hand, and, bowing low, left the room. She stooda 
few moments looking after him as he crossed the 
lawn, with a feeling of wounded pride for the child 
of her adoption. She suddenly thought: 

“Ts this the end of so many years of kindness and 
friendship? Is he so much afraid that his nephew 
may compromise his future by wedding my child? 
Oh! if he only knew—if he only dreamed who 
she really is, would he not be most anxious to 
carry out the engagement he is now so ready to 
break? Poor giri! I pity her—I pity her with 
all my heart. I must go to her, and try to comfort 
her.” 

Mabel tapped several times on Amy’s door before 
it was opened, but when her voice was heard 
asking admittance the young girl instantly arose 
and drew back the bolt. She had been bathing. her 
eyes to remove from them the traces of tears, for her 
great pride had already come to her assistance, and 
she was unwilling to betray how deeply she suffered 
in seeing her first fond dream shattered at her 





feet. Her friend took her in her arms, and softly 
whispered : 

“ My darling, you will be strong enough to bear this 
disappointment. You shall be compensated for it— 
brilliantly compensated for it, my love. We did not 
tell you last night, but my husband has found a 
clue to your family; he is sanguine of his power to 
restore you to your birthright, and as soon as he is 
well enough to undertake another voyage we will go 
with you and take measures to assert your claims.” 

Amy raised her head and looked pleadingly in 
her face. With a tone of renewed hope in her 
voice she said : 

“If this be true, mother, may I not yet be found 
a fitting wife for Max, who loves me so dearly, 
whom I love as my own life? Oh, I shall only 
value the gifts of fortune so far as they may lift 
me to an equality with him, my noble one, my own 
true love.” 

Mabel’s brow clouded slightly, and she sighed 
as she replied : 

“Tt is hard to renounce love’s first dream, as I 
well know, Amy; but in your case I am afraid the 
necessity will be imperative. Max Rosen goes 
away to be acknowledged as the heir of wealth, 
and possibly of a good position; but I have no rea- 
son to suppose that his new rank will render him 
a suitable aspirant for your hand. My love, if Mr. 
Darvel succeed in restoring you to the rank to 
which you were born you will be raised so far 
above your late suitor as to leave him no hope of 
winning you. Should he fail to establish your 
claims you will still be our cherished child. It is 
my duty to tell you that Mr. Rosen seems to have 
set his face against a union between you and his 
nephew, and even if you remain with us he will 
use all his influence to prevent Max from again 
seeking you as his wife. Under such circumstances, 
your own proper pride must come to your aid, Amy, 
and show you what course to take.” 

“ Yes, I see; I understand that, mother, but pride 
is sometimes @ bad counsellor,” murmured Amy. 
“Mine is so great that I am often compelled to 
fight it down; but oh, my dearest friend, in this 
strait it fails me. I love Max se dearly — so 
dearly that if he asked me to do so I would lay 
it at his feet, and become his willing slave if I could 
only be always near him—always necessary to him!” 

Mabel took the trembling girl in her arms, held 
the poor wounded heart to her breast, and, after a 
pause of deep emotion, softly said: 

“You will do what is right, my love. Have 
patience, and perhaps the future may bring you all 
you ask. Yet I am wrong in saying this, Amy, for I 
must not hold out hopes that, I fear, will never be 
realized.” 

“ Yes, mother, I will try to do what is right, but it 
is a bitter trial to be forced to give up noble Max on 
such petty grounds.” 

“Tt seems so to you now, my child; but worldly 
considerations must influence us as long as we live 
in this mundane sphere. If Max should call I had 
better see him myself, as it would be a painful and 
needless trial to you to meet him under such changed 
circumstances.” 

“ But I must see him once more,” she pleaded, with 
dewy eyes and faltering lips. 

“ You shall, my darling. You and he shall meet to 
bid each other farewell, but you must bear in mind 
that a barrier has arisen between you that you cannot 
overleap. I would that it were not so, but it is my 
painful duty to place the truth before you.” 

“ Yes, mother, I understand,” was the vague reply, 
and Mabel left her alone to return to Darvel’s bed- 
side and watch over the slumbers which she hoped 
were bringing back health and strength to his wasted 
frame. 





CHAPTER LXV. 


WHEN Max descended to his late breakfast he was 
told that his aunt and cousin had gone out to spend 
the day, and to his surprise he found his uncle await- 
ing his tardy appearance. 

He apologetically said : 

“Pray excuse my laziness, uncle, but I did not 
sleep till nearly daylight, and I must then have made 
up for lost time, for I heard no movement in the 
house till about half an hour ago. It is only a 
wonder to me how I could have slept at all after 
what passed between us last night.” 

He sighed so heavily and looked so much de- 
pressed that his uncle was pained, and he thought 
with some contrition of the new grief he had in 
store for him. Mr. Rosen tried to speak cheerfully 
in reply. 


“TI have been up since daylight, and I have ac. 
complished much this morning. I first wrote to 4 
shipping agent and empowered him to engage 4 
cabin for me. I must leave my business in the hands 
of an agent, for I hope to be on the sea in ten days 
or two weeks at the farthest.” 

Max spoke with much perturbation : 

“ No, uncle, not so soon as that, I hope. I cannot 
consent to part from my happiness quite so abruptly. 
Why should you be in such a hurry ?” 

“My dear boy, drink your coffee and eat your 
muffin first, and we will then talk over the affairs of 
which we spoke together last night.” 

Mr. Rosen fixed his eyes on the paper he held in 
his hand and firmly closed his lips as if resolved to 
be silent till his nephew obeyed him. 

In a few moments Max thrust back his plate, arose 
and, walking into the library, waited for his uncle to 
follow him at his leisure. Again he read over the 
letters of Herman and his mother, and he saw that 
no alternative remained to him. He must, for a 
season at least, give up the sweetest hopes of his life, 
but he made a vow to himself that so soon as his 
mother’s name was cleared from the calumnies that 
had darkened her life, and his own future position 
placed beyond doubt, he would return to claim his 
adored Amy and make herthe sharer of his greatness. 
If that privilege were denied him he would relinquish 
all for her dear sake and toil on at his profession for 
the means of life. 

Mr. Rosen presently came in, and Max at once an- 
nounced the decision at which he had arrived. His 
uncle listened gravely, and then said: 

“Such a course will not be left open to you, Max. 
I have seen both Mrs. Darvel and Amy this morning, 
and from them I learned some very singular news. 
It seems that Mr. Darvel has returned; that he 
brings with him the information that he has obtained 
a clue to the family of Amy. He furthermore 
asserts that she will be a personage of such import- 
ance as to leave you too far in the shade to be 
thought of as her future husband. What do you 
think of that, by way of turning the tables on us? 
Last night you were in the aseending scale, but this 
morning, according to Mr. Darvel’'s account, it is 
Amy who will soar far above us all.” 

Max listened in breathless surprise to this sarcastic 
statement. He brusquely said: 

“Then you have been over to Fernely this morn- 
ing. You have seen Amy. What did you say to 
her, uncle? I hope you did not hint anything of 
what passed between us last night.” 

“ Pardon me, Max, but to do that was precisely 
what took me there before you were awake. I 
saved you from the embarrassment of appealing to 
Amy yourself to release you from the bonds that 
bind you to her. I placed your dilemma before her, 
and I admire her more than ever for the manner in 
which she responded to me. This young girl is 
fully worthy to become your wife, Max, and it pains 
my heart to know that you must give her up. On 
both sides objections have arisen, and it is my 
opinion that a union between you can never take 
place.” 

“But surely, if Amy is of good family, the dis- 
tance between us is lessened. Will you repeat to 
me exactly what Mrs. Darvel said, for she would 
not exaggerate, I know.” 

“T am not sure that I can recall her exact words, 
but they gave me distinctly to understand that both 
she and her husband have already discussed the 
proposed marriage between yourself and their 
adopted daughter, and have come to the conclu- 
sion that you will not be a suitable match for her. I 
thought at the moment, if she had known what I 
know she would hardly have spoken as she did.” 

Max looked both angry and bewildered, but his 
face presently cleared, and he said: 

“Tn that case I must claim my inheritance. Oh! 
a sudden hope has dawned on me! What if after all 
Amy should prove to be the very person you advised 
me to marry last night! Uncle Max, Uncle Max, if 
that should be so I am the happiest and luckiest fel- 
low alive!” 

He started up with glowing face and sparkling 
eyes, but Mr. Rosen remonstrated : 

“My dear boy, what ails you, and why are you 
flying off at a tangent in this manner? Let mo see. 
Whom did I advise you to marry? The Princess 
Irene, I believe ; but there will be some slight impe- 
diment to that, seeing that she is dead.” 

“So Mr. Herman asserts, but he may be mis- 
taken. The conviction comes to me that Mr. Darvel 
believes Amy to be the missing princess, and I too 
begin to suspect it. One link of the evidence is 
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think we can induce Mr. Darvel to produce it. Oh, 
uncle! I have endured a few hours of exquisite 
misery, but thank heaven it is over now, I am almost 
sure. The strange story I heard last night, partly 
from Mrs. Minturn, partly from the lips of Mr. Dar- 
vel himself, placed side by side with what Mrs. Dar- 
vel told you this morning, furnish the strongest evi- 
dence that my suspicions are correct. Amy is the 
heiress of Lichtenfels, and I am the son of the 
usurper of her rights. See the justice of heaven! 
Through me she will be restored to her own— 


through her I shall gain the honours my father pos-| “you have always been a good friend to me, and I 
have always treated you with the kind consideration 
of a son for a mother; if I have deserved anything 
at your hands I ask you to return it now by doing 
for me this small favour. Itcan do my darling no 
harm to keep alive hopes which I have vowed to 
fulfil. I will not give Amy up, nor, I am persuaded, 
will she prove false to me. 
written are only intended to cheer her, for I already 
see light breaking through the sudden darkness that 
fell upon us; and after I have spoken with Mr. 
Darvel I am persuaded that he will approve of this 
note being given to his adopted daughter.” 


sesses no right to bestow upon me, if I excluded her 
from their enjoyment. Oh, yes! it is so—it shall be 
so;and Mr. Herman shall take back his assertion 
that the Princess Irene is dead. Last night I was 
so much bewildered with the suddenness with which 
the whole thing came upon me that I could not see 
the connection between the two, but now it is clear 
as daylight.” 

His vehement manner and rapid utterance silenced 
Mr. Rosen, and he sat staring at him in blank asto- 
nishment. Max looked around for his hat and went on: 

“T must see Mr. Darvel at once. I shall break 
the command of my father’s agent concerning silence, 
for I must take this man into my confidence. I am 
sure that I shall risk nothing by doing so, for he 
owes me @ debt of gratitude which I know he is 
anxious to pay. I will offer him my secret in ex- 
change for his, and perhaps our mutual confidence 
will save two hearts from breaking. What can have 
become of my hat, I wonder?” 

Before the hat was found Mr. Rosen recovered 
sufficiently to grasp the hand of his nephew and at- 
tempt to remonstrate : 

“Stop, lad; I insist that you shall stop and un- 
wind this tangle for me. I can understand nothing 
of what you have just been saying. Mr. Darvel is 
still in bed, too much indisposed to rise, so your call 
must be deferred. Sit down and tell me by what 
process of reasoning you make out Amy to be the 
heiress of Lichtenfels.” 

After a slight pause Max said: 

“ Under the circumstances it would scarcely be a 
breach of confidence to do as you wish, uncle, yet I 
must beg that you will excuse me till I have seen 
Mr. Darvel, and obtained his permission to reveal his 
sad story to you. You will then see how intimately 
his sufferings are connected with the wrong-doing 
of my own father.” 

Mr. Rosen looked mystified and annoyed, but after 
taking a few turns across the floor he paused beside 
a table on which writing-materials lay, and said: 

“It may be as well to send a note over to Mr. 
Darvel at once, asking as early an interview as pos- 
sible on business of vital importance both to you and 
myself. I only wish Herman were here. He could 
throw much light on this mysterious affair.” 

“Oh, he will come soon enough now,” said Max 
as he hastened to comply with his uncle’s suggestion. 
He rapidly dashed off a few lines and dispatched 
them without a moment of unnecessary delay. In 
half an hour the messenger returned with the brief 
reply: 

af Mr. Darvel presents his compliments, and 
although very unwell he cannot refuse any request 
made to him by one who has so signally served him 
as Mr. Max Rosen has. At eleven o'clock he will 
receive him alone.” 

It was then ten, so the lover employed the inter- 
vening hour in arranging in his clear and logical 
mind all the points of the case he had made out, 
every moment confirming himself more strongly in 
his conjectures as to Amy’s identity with the lost 
heiress. 
Desirous of comforting Amy he wrote a note 
which he intended to take over with him to Fernely, 
and find means of sending it up to her: 
“ My darling, don’t mind anything that is said to 
you which tends to prove to you that one of us is too 
grand for the other. We were born for each other, 
Amy, and heaven had a purpose to serve in throwing 
us together in this strange land. I dimly see what 
that purpose was, and you shall soon understand it 
as clearly as Ido. Trust in my love and we shall 
soon—yes, very soon—be happy, be united beyond 
the power of man to sever us. Your adoring 
“a Max.” 

When he reached Fernely with this missive in his 
pocket he found Mrs. Minturn in the garden, and 
after exchanging salutations with her he drew it out 
and said: 

“I wish to do nothing clandestinely, Mrs. Min- 
turn, so I ask of you the favour to place this note in 
Amy’s hands as soon as possible. In it I have said 


protectors. I have only told her what she already 
knows—that I love her, and will be true to her 
through every trial; that I mean to overcome such 
obstacles as lie in the way of our union.” 


Max ?” she apprehensively asked. 
best to refrain from writing to Amy till—till things 
are more settled? I am really afraid that it will be 
wrong for me to aid you in keeping hope alive in the 
heart of my poor child.” 


8 
will be best for the poor child or not; so give me 
your letter.” 


able to Mrs. Minturn, he placed his little missive in 
her hand, and with extreme satisfaction saw her move 
in the direction of Amy’s apartment. 


Mr. Darvel was ready to receive him, and the young 
lover hastened to the interview on which so much 
depended. 


used as a library and sitting-room. One side had 
cases built in the wall, filled with a well-selected 
miscellaneous library in both English and French, 
mingled with a few German works, purchased for 
Amy’s use. On the opposite side were three large 
windows opening on the lawn, which looked out to- 
wards the broad sheet of water which glittered in the 
bright rays of a cloudless summer morning. 


the windows, clad in a brocade dressing-gown which 
Mabel had made for him herself ten years before, 
and had kept through all this weary time in the 
belief that he would yet return to wear it. Its gay 
colours contrasted strangely with his white hair and 
pallid face, but a good night’s rest, and the certainty 


“But if the last should prove impossible, Mr. 
“Will it not be 


“ Mrs. Minturn,” the young man earnestly replied, 


The few lines I have 


The old lady doubtfally said: 
“You could always out-talk me, Mr. Max. I 
uppose that I must do your bidding, whether it 


With a smile, the meaning of which was inexplic- 


In a few moments a servant informed him that 


The apartment into which he was ushered was 


Oliver Darvel sat in a large easy-chair near one of 


that he had at last gained his haven of repose, had 
wonderfully recruited his strength even in this short 
space of time, and he looked almost cheerful as he 
held out his hand to Max and said : 
“T can never repay the debt of gratitude I owe 
you, Mr. Rosen, yet the very first thing I am com- 
pelled to do is to destroy the hopes which I am in- 
formed have been cherished by yourself and my fair 
ward. I have a most ungracious task to perform, 
but it is one from which I must not shrink. Pray be 
seated, and give me a few moments to collect my 
thoughts.” 
Max sat down and at once said: 
“T will spare you the necessity of arranging an 
explanation, Mr. Darvel, which, after all, would not 
enlighten me on that which it is most vital to know. 
I am nota bad judge of character, sir, for one of my 
years, and what I have seen of you induced me to 
believe that you are a man of strict honour—one to 
whom a confidence will be sacred under any circum- 
stances.” 
Wondering to what this could tend, Oliver bowed, 
and briefly replied : 
“ T can be trusted, sir.” 
“Yes, I am sure of that, and I intend to trust 
you; I believe that both you and my uncle are blun- 
dering in the darkin forbidding a marriage between 
Amy and myself. Ours is a union which I am almost 
sure an overruling power has ordained, or we should 
never have been thrown together and have learned 
to love each other dearly as we do. As surely as we 
are speaking together at this moment, are we the 
heirs of Lichtenfels. I am the son of the present 
Elector by his first wife, Erminia Rosen, and I am 
convinced in my own mind that your adopted 
daughter is the long-lost Princess Irene. You see 
that I come to the point at once, sir, and I entreat that 
you will be generous enough to set my doubts at rest.” 
Oliver listened to this eager statement in bewil- 
dered astonishment. When the impetuous tones of 
the excited speaker ceased to vibrate in his ears he 
said: 


Ernest of Lichtenfels? I am aware that he hada 
wife whose claims were set aside on the score of her 
plebeian birth ; that she and her son were sent to 
London, but I have for many years believed that 
both mother and child perished in the wreck ef the 
ship in which they sailed. Do you now assert 
that they were saved and that you are that son ?” 
“Ido, sir, and can prove it to your entire satis- 
faction. After my father’s third marriage my mo- 
ther consented to ask for a divorce, and she gave her 
hand to a kinsman of her own. Mr. Herman fol- 
lowed her, and after years of devotion won his 
reward. Since their marriage they are hourly 
expected at Rosenthal, and when my stepfather ar- 
rives he will place before you such evidence as must 
convince you that I am the person I claim to be. He 
will moreover inform you that he has kept up con- 
stant communication with a friend at Lichtenfels; 
that through his influence my father has at last been 
wrought on to do justice to the son he go long re- 
fused to acknowledge, and he only awaits my ap- 
pearance in Lichtenfels to proclaim the validity of his 
marriage with my mother, and proclaim me his law- 
ful heir.” 

At the name of Herman Darvel started ; but he re- 
frained from interrapting a communication which pos- 
sessed such vivid interest for him. When Max ceased 
speaking he clasped his hands, his lips moved silently, 
and he seemed absorbed in prayer. He then reverently 
said : 

“The ways of Providence are indeed past our find- 
ing out. We have all been drifted to this haven with 


ra purpose that I now begin dimly to comprehend. I 


will emulate your confidence in me, Mr. Rosen, by 
telling you what’ had intended to keep a profound 
secret, even from Amy herself, till I had overcome 
some of the difficulties in the way of asserting her 
rights. You have heard my sad story, partly from 
my friends here, partly from myself, and I see that 
your acuteness has happily penetrated to the truth. 
Yes, the child who was so strangely given to my wife, 
whose safety I afterwards guarded at so terrible a 
cost to myself, is your cousin, the Princess Irene. I 
have had many doubts as to whether her claims on 
her grandfather’s inheritance would ever be acknow- 
ledged, but I intended to proclaim them at all hazards 
myself. I now most gladly see that a way has 
been opened to secure them without appealing to your 
father. It now rests with you, Prince Maximilian, to- 
restore this young girl to the birthright of which sho 
has been defrauded, and at the same time to render 
certain your own accession to the dignities held by. 
your father. You will be more fortunate than most 
princes, for you will at the same time win the woman. 
you have voluntarily chosen as your wife.” 
Max grasped the hand of the speaker and wrung 
it till it pained him as he said: 
“How shall I ever sufficiently thank you for lay- 
ing aside all mystery with me? We fully understand: 
each other now, Mr. Darvel, and I assure you that I 
would not give the happiness I have secured in this 
hour for all the state for which my father has paid: 
so heavy a price. [If I assume it, it will be chiefly 
for the benefit of others, for I hope and trust that I 
shall make a conscientious and good ruler.” 
“T truly believe you will; and now I will exhibit 
to you the proofs which have satisfied my mind as to 
the identity of Amy Waif and the Princess Irene. 
Read this paper; it is the informal statement of a 
dying man, committed to writing long after it was 
made to me; but you will believe what it reveals.” 
Oliver unlocked a portfolio lying on the table be- 
side him, and took from it a manuscript, en the out- 
side of which was written : 

“Philip Ingleby’s confession—given to me on the 
oath of a dying man.” 

(To be continued.) 





A poor creature has lately died in Paris. He was: 
the Turk of Paris, and had lived long enough in it 
to make the inhabitants all Mahommedans if he had 
any proselytizing powers, and they had been fond 
of dresses in shawls and Turkish hats. He got 
his living out of the Imperial Library. Dumas used: 
to employ him to copy, but he never learned to copy 
Dumas, 

Tue SIN oF SELFISHNESS.—Meanwhile we are’ 
sorry (for the English are a kind-hearted people) for 
the victims of our luxury and our neglect. Sorry 
for the thousands whom we let die every year by 
preventible diseases, because we are either too busy 
or too comfortable to save their lives. Sorry for the 
savages whom we exterminate, by no deliberate evil 
intent, but by the mere weight of our heavy footstep. 
Sorry for the thousands who are yearly in certain 
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very luxuries and frivolities. Sorry for the Shef- 
field grinders, who go to work as to certain death; 


who count how many years they have left, and say, |’ 


“A short life and a merry one. Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die.” Sorry for the people 
whose lower jaws decay away in lucifer match fac- 
tories. Sorry for all the miseries and wrongs which 
this children’s employment commission has revealed. 
Sorry for the diseases of artificial-flower makers. 
Sorry for the boys working in-glass-houses whole 
days and nights on end without rest, “labouring in 
the very fire, and wearying themselves with very 
vanity.” Vanity, indeed, if after an amount of gal- 
lant toil which nothing but the indomitable courage 
of an Englishman could endure, they grow up ani- 
mals and heathens. We are sorry for them all—as 
the giant is for the worm on which he treads. Alas! 
poor worm. But the giant must walk on. He is ne- 
cessary to the universe, and the worm is not. So we 
are sorry—for half an hour; and glad too (for we are 
a kindhearted people) to hear that charitable per- 
sons or the Government are going to do something 
towards alleviating these miseries. And then we 
return, too many of us, each to his own ambition, or 
to his own luxury, comforting ourselves with the 
thought that we did not make the world, and we 
are not responsible for it—The Water of Life, by 
the Rev. C. Kingsley. 





VIRGINIA, 


—_—— 
CHAPTER XXIII. 


Tae railway station, which we have had occasion 
to mention more than once, stood a little in advance 
of a small cluster of houses which occupied a small 
space of flat ground lying between it and the river. 
Among these houses was a small hotel, or tavern, at 
which travellers going into the country some- 
times stopped, and which frequently held guests 
for weeks together; for, as a transient lodging- 
house, it was well kept and pleasantly situated. This 
hotel was completely shut out from the mansion by 
the fine old grove we have described, which swept 
up to the last slope of the terraces, and ended 
in a beautiful wilderness, through whose cleft heart 
came a bright gush of running waters. 

Of all the lovely nooks which made that domain 
a@most a paradise this piece of wild-wood was the 
most beautiful. But it lay some distance from the 
house, wliile some of the great trees that grew upon 





its outskirts almost sheltered the little hotel, and the 
inland stream rushing past one end gave it a rural as- 
pect which can seldom be attained even from a union 


of trees and rurning water. 

To this hotel, a few days after the Misses Lander re- 
turned home, came young Seymour, quite alone, and 
only asmall valise by way of baggage, a handsomely 
mounted fowling-piece, some fishing-tackle, and a 
basket, that scemed never to have been used. The 
young man, after an examination of his room and 
some general inquiries, expressed himself delighted | 
with the accommodations, and determined to stay 
some days, weeks perhaps, and see what sport could 
be found in the neighbourhood. 

The landlord was delighted; never had his door 
been darkened by a presence so imposing. ‘The ex- 
treme, beauty of this man’s face, his manners, at once 
dignified and cordial, charmed everyone with whom 
he came in contact. He was delighted with the room 
assigned to him, was pleased with its white bed 
and the muslin curtains which let in such lovely 
glimpses of green shadows and sparkling water, and 
expressed general satisfaction. 

It was a lower room, and a quaint affair, half door 
half window, opening on to a little veranda, be- 
low which the brook went eddying and laughing 
till lost in the darkness cast by a plank bridge which 
crossed the highway and hushed it into stillness for 
the space of thirty feet or more, when it broke forth 
in a riot of sweet sounds and went dancing and spark- 
ling off to its death in the vast sweep of the sea. 

After giving orders about his gun and fishing- 
tackle Seymour looked at his watch and inqnired 
what he could have for dinner. 

“A broiled chicken, would that do—with potatoes 
fresh from the garden, custard and apple-pie ?” 

“ Add materials for a salad and exchange the pie 
for a ripe peach, and nothing could be better,” Sey- 
mour answered. 

The landlord went out delighted. He had a private | 
understanding with Mrs. Lander’s gardener, and made 
himself sure of such peaches as the young gentleman 
had seldom eaten before. 

“ There,” muttered Seymour as the man went out, 
“this broiled chicken will help me through an hour, 
then give ten minutes to the fruit, and a cigar or two 
will bring me close upon sunset. I wonder which 
way the house lies from here.” 


,enjoyment, and 





He took a note written on paper of a faint violct 





colour from his besom and nmurmured softly to him- 
self ashe read it: 

“There is a room on the ground floor which you 
must secure if possible. It opens on an old-fashioned 
veranda, but little used, from which steps run down 
to a footpath which leads along the margin of the 
brook, till it ends in the strange summer-house I 
have described. There, my beloved, I shall be 
waiting for you with an impatience which swells my 
heart and burns upon my face even now as I write, 
hours and hours from the time when I can hope to 
see you. Do not fail, the disappointment would kill 
me if I should go to that place and find it empty. I 


will not go till the very! hour—to wait would be anj| 


agony of suspense. I must find you watching, im- 
patient—counting each moment which keeps me 


from youes an enemy to be wrestled with and hated. | 


But I might keep on for ever and say nothing that 
will satisfy the heart which struggles and swells in 
my bosom in a wild effort to reach yours. At sun- 
set, remember—at sunset.” 

The young man kissed this impassioned note more 
than once before he placed it near his heart again, 
for with all his wayward heart and soul he loved the 
young creature who wrote it. 

* Remember the sunset—as if I could forget! Oh ! 
she is a glorious creature, full of genius, ardent, ear- 
nest—a woman to live for and die for! I could be the 
hound, the slave of a woman like that and feel it mo 
degradation, for she loves me—she loves me, and I 
adore her!” 

Seymour walked the room to and fro with restless 
impatience. The note had broken up all the listless 
placidity of his manner. 

He longed to tredd the hours under his feet which 
lay between him and his love. To most men the 
unwomanly warmth of that letter would have caused 
something like repulsion ; but Seymour only loved 
her the better for this abandon. | Fresh from 
Southern Europe he brought with him its fire and 
intensity of feeling. 

The dinner was brought in at last nnd iased upon 
a table, covered with a cloth white glossy as 
snow. 

With all his sentiment Seymour was hungry, but 
fastidious as an epicure. He seut the broiled 
chicken back to be kept warm wirile he spent a 
little time in mixing a salad to his taste. He was 
fifteen minutes nearer the sunset and hadproduced a 
delicious salad before the covered dishes were brought 
inagain. Everything was well cooked and delight- 
fully fresh. Simple as the meal was, he ate it with 
exquisite relish, finding this a pleasant way of pass- 
ing the time. Tho landlord came in at last and 
inquired if his guest was satisfied with his dinner. 

Seymour had just taken a peach in his hand and 
placed his white teeth in its crimson side. He 
took the fruit from his lips with a sigh of sensuous 
answered, in a single word, 
“ Delicious!” 

“ This is indeed a glorious fruit,” he said, eyeing 
the juicy pulp and crimson coat of the peach he had 
half eaten with intense admiration; “and seems 
fresh from the tree. Not of your own growing, 
surely 2?” 

“No,” answered the landlord, with a bland smile ; 
“they were a present from Mrs. Lander’s gardener. 
Wall-peaches, sir.” 

“ And who is Mrs. Lander?” asked Seymour, with 
apparent unconcern. “Some Lady Bountiful of the 
neighbourheod ?” 

“She is—or was the lady of the white marble house 
which you paseed a quarter of s mile back—but I 
really do not know who it belongs to now. Mr. 
Lander’s daughter has come back and everything be- 
longs to her, I am told.” 

“ And is it a large property ?” 
“§ 

“ Indeed!” said Seymour, pushing the plate of fruit 
away from him. “And the other—I beg pardon, 
but did not you say that there was a relative ?” 

“No, sir, 1 don’t remember mentioning it. But 
there is a cousin, brought up in the house, the very 
image and picture of the young lady, but poor as a 
church mouse—hasn’t a shilling that I know of inde- 
pendent of her rich cousin. Besides, she’s said to be 
—I don’t answer for it, remember—but she’s said to 
be a little wild—wrong about the head, you know. 
The fright of that awful shipwreck unsettled her; 
but it’s to be hoped that it will go off. Quiet and 
her native air will do wonders, the doctors say.” 

Seymour was puzzled and @ good deal mystified, 
but he did not venture on questioning the landlord 
too closely. “There must be some mistake,” he 
thought; “both the young ladies were bright as 
larks ten days ago. This must be village gossip, but 
at nightfall I shall learn everything.” 

The landlord, finding the conversation lessen, went 
out, and a servant came in to remove the table and 
set the room torights. Seymour stood by the window 
while this was going on, and smiled as he noticed 











how the shadows had lengthened, and that faint 
gleams of violet and rose colour were giving an 
opaline tint to the West. 

When the servant disappeared with the last vestige 
of the meal he had enjoyed so much he had still half 
an hour to dispose of, and, spite of his impatience, 
was not altogether inconsolable that it was so. Under 
all circumstances Seymour was a man to make the 
best of everything, and never failed to snatch 
the blossoms from each hour as it passed him. The 
room was scantily furnished, and he looked around 
for a couch to rest upon. No such luxurious con- 
venience presenting itself, he drew a heavy chair, 
large enough for a modern pulpit and draped with 
white dimity, up to the window, stretched himself 
almost at full length on it, and selected a cigar from 
a case richly mounted and exquisitely embroidered, 
probably by some lady. 

This he placed daintily on the arm of his chair, and, 
searching in another pocket, drew forth a smal! box 
of enamelled gold, from which a waxen match -soon 
flashed fire in answer to a quick motion of his Hand. 
Then, igniting his cigar, with an indolent motion of 
his red lips, he fell into a reverie, looking out upon the 
sky with his half-shnt eyes and emitting dainty 
curls of blue smoke at intervals of indolent animation. 

Thus he watched the sky till its delicate opal tints 
turned into scarlet, broken up with ridges of 
gold, which soon sank, and changed, and floated in 
a deep sea of purple lanced with flame and fringed 
with living fire. The last sunbeams broke against 
the window where the young man sat, like a handful 
of golden arrows. Then he started up from his 
reverie with a thrill of life that completely trans- 
figured him, flung the end of his cigar out of the 
window, and, opening the lower half, which was of 
wood, stepped out upon the veranda. The trees 
above him were all alight with dying sunbeams, but 
soft purple shadows were gathering in the ravine, 
and the brook laughed out fitfully through the beau- 
tiful gloom which fell upon it. 

A footpath ran along the margin of this brook, to 
which the wood moss clung, tufting its edges with 
velvet, Spotted ferns and delicate sarsuparilla 
brushed against his boots as he ed into the 
woods, walking rapidly and smiling as he walked. 

Suddenly a bend of the path brought him to the 
summer-house, which stood upon an embankment of 
the brook just below a rustic bridge, half stone, half 
logs, which spanned one of its deepest parts. It was 
a lovely spot, sheltered by tall chestnuts and a single 
hemlock, which let in a glow of the red sunset through 
the dusky green of their branches. In the door of 
that miniature sammer-house stood a female leaning 
out, with a hand shading her eyes and searching the 
footpath with eager glances. She had come first, 
notwithstanding her promise to the contrary, and, 
while her whole soul was longing for his presence, 
was angry that he should have made her wait. 

He saw her from the margin of the brook, cleared 
its highest embankment with a bound or two, and 
stood beside her beaming with happiness. Heranger 
fled at the first touch of his hand; not a gleam 
was left in those deep blue eyes. A tremor ran 
through her frame, but it was not one of rage or re- 
sentment even. She loved the man—yes, at the time 
she loved him honestly, devotedly, with a wild 
vehemence that might have made her his slave; and 
he loved her ardently, madly, with a better love 
than she could ever give in return. He was not a 
good man, as our readers will know, but the depth 
and earnestness of his affection for this girl gave a 
grandeur even to his.most wayward life. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


Tux door in which the lovers stood was shaded 
by the hemlock. It was a lovely object to gaze upon 
—splendid ferns fringed all the margin of the brook 
and rooted themselves in the stone-work of the 
bridge, pluming its mosses with tufts of green; 
ladia, oar-jewels, wild asters and scarlet cardinal 
flowers tangled themselves in garlands of gold, blue 
and red over the water and around the ends of the 
bridge, massing their rich foliage up the embank- 
ment till some of the ear-jewels trembled, like hills 
of gold. 

f Ah, how beautiful the earth is!” said Seymour, 
bending down to look into hereyes. “Great heavens! 
italmost frightens one to feel so happy. Is itso with 
you, darling ?” 

“ Fam very, very happy,” she answered, with a 
sigh that seemed to bring up fragrance from the 
depths of her heart. “It rejoices me to know that 
you think this spot so beautiful—for it is mine, all 
mine !” 

Tho young man did not quite comprehend her, but 
yet drew her close to his bosom and answered, with 
passionate tenderness : 

“ And you, Cora, when shall I say that you are 
mine—all mine ?” 
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His tenderness, the impatient trembling of his 
yoice, made her bold, and she answered him. 

“J love you—oh! how dearly I love you!” she 
murmured, forgetting for that one moment her 
wealth—her crime—everything but the passionate 
tenderness which swayed her whole being. 

“Then why should we wait? Come with me, 
darling—who on earth can love youasI will? I 
possess money now, we need have no fear of poverty 
—twenty thousand pounds——” 

She interrapted him with a ringing laugh, and, 
throwing her head back, looked triumphantly in his 
face. 

“And I, Seymour, I have fifty times as much— 
more than that—more than you and I can spend, let 
us be ever so extravagant. Throw your paltry 
gold into the river, or give it to your servant ; with 
me you shall have everything, for I am rich—you 
can hardly imagine how rich.” 

The young man dropped his arm from her waist 
and looked wildly into her flashing eyes. He was 
deadly white, even tothe lips. Her news seemed 
to have frightened him. 

A shade of terror came into her face, and she 
seized him by the arm. 

“ What is the matter ?—how pale youare! Why, 
Seymour, you are trembling from head to foot!” 

He broke away from her, folded his arms against 
the stone bridge, and, bowing his face upon them, 
burst into tears. 

“Oh! heaven, heaven!” he broke forth, “if I had 
but known this before—if I had but known it!” 

The girl was astonished. She had thonght to 
complete the triumph of his happiness with her hews, 
and there he stood trembling like a culprit—weeping 
like a child. 

“ Seymour! Seymour, tell me the reason of this! 
I thought my news would make you so happy,” she 
cried, partaking of his terror, for a painful suspicion 
had come upon her. f 

“Did he know? Did he suspect?” 

Her hands sheok like wounded birds as she lifted 
his head, and the face she bent upon him was pale 
with dread. 

“Are you angry? Does it make you so wretched 
because I am rich?” she said, shrinking from the 
mournful eyes he turned upon her. “Speak to me, 
Seymour! What have I done to wound you 80?” 

“Nothing,” he said, wearily ; ‘‘nothing—you are 
everything that is beautiful, good and generous, 
while I—oh, Cora, Cora, I am not worthy of you! 
A beggar, and worse than a beggar, how dare I mate 
with a creature so beautiful, so bright ?” 

She drew close to him, for the moment generous 
and womanly. 

“Tf I owned the whole world, Seymour, and had 
the beauty of an angel, all should be yours; I only 
ask that you should love me.” 

“Love you, girl? This is the very madness of 
love. If you only knew to what it has driven 
me!” 

“Tf you love me so it is enough. There, now the 
colour is coming back to your lips. I felt mine 
growing cold, as if your kisses had frozen them. 
Come, come, smile again. You frightened me ter- 
ribly.” 

“Did I?” he answered, with a forced smile. “I 
did not intend it—but you took me by surprise.” 

“Ts it such a terrible calamity to be worth plenty 
f money ?” she answered, a little proudly. “Does 
this wealth make you love me less? This poor little 
twenty thousand pounds you would have divided 
with me, whom you thought penniless.” 

“This poor little twenty thousand pounds!”~ he 
repeated, Fitterly. “Girl! girl! do you know what 
it cost me?” 

Again she was terrified by his pallor and his 
vehemence, and answered, trembling : 

“No matter what it cost you, I will repay it. 
There is noth that love and power like mine 
shall not redeem.” 

“Ah! if it could—if it could!” he answered, 
sorrowfally. “Why did you tell me that falsehood ? 
Was it to test me? Did you doubt that I loved 
you? Why not say then, I am rich and will divide 
these riches with you?” 

“ Because my father was living and the wealth 
was his, not mine,” she answered, promptly. “ That 
was worse than poverty, for I knew he never would 
consent to our union.” 

“But why not say that you were his danghter and 
heiress? Why pass yourself off on the man who 
loved you as a dependant niece ?” 

“Forgive me! forgive me! I was wrong not to 
know you better; but the deception sprang from a 
wish to be loved for myself alone.” 

“Ah, Cora, had you but told me then!” he said, 
with a piteous smile. “But letit pass. What a 
brute I am to frighten the colour from your face in 
this way. Come closer to me, love. Do not look so 
terrified—nothing is wrong between us in reality. 





There! there! don’t tremble so, I am not angry with | 
anyone but myself. We were talking about—about | 
the time when we need never separate again—oh! 
that blessed time for which any sacrifice is not too 
great. When shall it be, love? Ina week? To- 
morrow?” 

“So soon—oh, no! how impetnous you are! 
Days—weeks—why it must be months before I can 
change my mourning.” 

“Your mourning! What is there in a few yards 
of black crape more or less that should separate us ? 
Must you necessarily mourn the dead iess because we 
love each other ?” 

“No, no; but there exist reasons which compel me 
to be eareful of appearances. My cousin, the girl I 
represented myself to be when you first knew me, 
threatens to contest my right to the property.” 

“ But how can she ?” 

“How can crazy people do any wild thing? The 
pees is insane, but only on this one point. 

he is so rational, and evénm cunning, in other matters 
that even astute lawyers may be won to take up her 

i, 


* But why should this affect our marriage, Cora ?” 

“You are a foreigner and cannot understand the 
senseless etiquette which makes deep mourning and 
solitude imperative in this country after the loss of a 
telative. Were I to abandon it for a wedding-dress 
the world Would hold it as strong evidence in favour 
of my cousin. No datighter could so forget the re- 
spect due a deceased parent, it would insist.” 

® And you would have me wait the tedious result 
of a law-suit—cast me back from my happiness be- 
canse people might cavil about time and place. Cora 
Lander, this delay will prové an eternal separation.” 

“No, no, it cannot—it shall. not! Only wait 
patiently a few months!” cried the girl, with a burst 
of alarm.. “My heart has nothing to say in this, it 
age for you—for myself—that alone knows how I 

e you.” 

“ Yet for the sake of this money you kill me with 
delay.” 

“But I wound myself in doing it. 
patient.” 

“Patient, gir]! when any hour may take you from 
me,” cried the young man, with a despairing gesture. 

“ No power on earth can dothat, Seymour, I would 
perish rather than give you up. Trust me! trust 
me !” 

“But can I trust fate? You have no pity, Cora 
Lander!” 

“ You are excited—wi!d. There is no such serious 
matter in a little delay,” she answered, soothingly. 

“There is! thero is! You cannot understand. 
How should you?” 

“ What is there, Seymour, that I do not understand ? 
Have you secrets ?” 

Cora turned as white as marble, and the glitter of 
steel came into her eyes as they watched the pale 
face turned away from her. 

“Has some other woman claims upon you?” she 
added, in a low, husky voice, that made her white 
lips quiver as it passed through. 

“No, on my honour, on my soul, no!” 

This exclamation was full ef passionate truth. 
The young man turned his face full upon her now. 
Slowly the colour came back to her cheek and lips, 
and her heart shook off the pain that had seized upon 
it with a throb of relief such as she had never felt be- 
fore. It seemed as if she had wrenched herself free 
from the grasp of a demon, that pang of jealousy had 
been so sharp and bitter. 

“ Cora,” said the young man, with emotion, “ since 
the day I saw you the image of no other woman has 
entered my heart—scarcely reached my thoug)its. I 
have loved you devotedly, entirely—do not trifle 
with me now.” 

“I do not trifle with you.” 

“ But you prefer the opinion of a crowd of men and 
women, whom you do not know, to my wishes or my 
happiness.” 

“But I must live among these people, Seymour. 
They compose the world in which men and women 
must work out their ambition.” . 

“My only ambition is your love, Cora,” said Sey- 
mour, with great tenderness. 

“And mine is for you,” she answered, with 
enthusiasm. ‘“ When we are married, Seymour, 
I would have the whole world look on and know that 
it is my hand that endowsyou with wealth—my love 
which chooses you from among all other men. hore 
can be nothing costly or rare with which we will not 
surround ourselvés. Love, to be complete, should 
envelope itself in purple, bathe itself in the per- 
fume of flowers and be lulled to sleep by sweet 
music.” 

The young man smiled to see her eyes kindle and 
her cheeks burn. ‘This material picture fired his 
imagination, but failed to satisfy that deeper feeling 
which in reality lifted him above the wotnan he so 
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“‘ Love like mine craves none of these things,” he 
said, almost reproachfully. “With you, Cora, I 
could be happy in a cottage less pretentious 
than this little rustic nest, away from the world— 
away e 
Cora interrupted him, alittle scornfully, and witha 
laugh that thrilled him half with pain, half with 
pleasure. 

“And I would lavish everything beautiful and 
precious in the world on you,” She said, resting her 
head against his shoulder. 

“But you will not give up any of these things for 
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“TI wouldgive up everything for you, if that were 
needful.” 

“ Then brave the opinion of these people you call 
the world.” 

“Had we not better evade it?” said Cora, drawing 
her face nearer to his and almost whispering in his 
ear. 

“ Evade it ; how,?” 
“Why need anyone know anything till all these 
vexatious questions about the property are settled?” 

A sudden joy flashed into the young man’s face. 

“And would you, would you?” he questioned, 
encircling her waist unconsciously with his arm. 

“ Will you wait patiently for the time of disclosure 
tocome? Will you keep it secret ?” 

“T will do anything you wish.” 

“And not urge me to declare our marriage till it 
is perfectly safe ?” 

“ Why should I—yonu will be mine?” 

“ Then let it be next week, if you like.” 

Her cheeks were one flush of roses, her eyes be- 
came flooded with misty softness, over which the 
white lids drooped, for she was ashamed of her own 
eagerness. Though perverted and wicked, she was 
yet a woman, and trembled a little at the great ven- 
ture she was making. 

Seymour did not speak at first, and his arm 
released its hold on her waist. She looked sud- 
denly im his face and blushed when she saw an ex- 
pression of wonder in his eyes rather than the great 
joy she had expected. Quick as thought she under- 
stood this delicate revulsion. 

“Then to-morrow we will talk the matter over 
more dispassionately,” she said, drawing gently 
away from him. “We have mary things to reflect 
over. Even now it would be better to wait.” 

A flash of eager fire in the young man’s face 
proved the sudden reaction caused by her words. 
The pride of his manhood, faulty as it was, recoiled 
from an offer even of the happiness he craved when 
it came so readily from those crimson lips. 

But her retreat, which seemed to spring from de- 
licacy, was made with such dexterous craft that it 
swept this feeling away, and he became an eager 
sy pt again. 

“ Not a week, if I can help it, shall this great hap- 
piness escape mé,” he exclaimed, with passionate 
warmth. “I feel as if each moment might snatch 
you from me, and tremble as it passes.” 

Cora gave one of her clear, ringing laughs, and 
placed her hand with a light caress upon the curls 
on one side of his head. 

“ What an impetuous, rash creature it is who has 
made me love him so,” she said. “ Let us think—let 
us consult. This thing ninst be secret as the grave.” 

“The grave, Cora? That is an ugly word to 
couple with our love.” 

“Well, then, secret as the fruit that lies hidden in 
the heart of a blossom. Will that do?” 

“ Anything that is sweet and lovely will do. Well, 
we are to be secret. I consent to that, if it bring 
no delay.” 

“We must go to London. My un—, my father 
had a house there, which he occupied im the winter 
of late years; a gem of a residence, amtold. That 
shall be our home. To-morrow I will go and make 
all necessary preparations.” 

Her eyélids drooped as she spoke, and thin fringes 
of a rich golden brown, curled over the passion of 
love that glowed in her eyes. This was not all un- 
real; she was womanly forthe moment. He thought 
her the very incarnation of pure loveliness, and 
trembled with a joy that was almost painas he gazed 
upon her. 

“Then I am determined to have itso. Next week 
I will bring the clergyman whois to make you my 
wife to the place you speak of. But your aunt?” 

“She must know nothing. Her heart would go 
with us, but she is weak and irresolute. The shock 
of her dauighter’s insanity has unnerved her. In all 
things I am independent.” 

“ But you will let me go with you to London ?” 

“No; we shall not meet again till the day.” 

“ At what hour ?” 

“Eleven—let it be at eleven. 
of the house.” 

“ Six days—only six days, and then you &re my 
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worshipped. 


wife. Oh, Cora! this happiness seems too great. 
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Iam not wurihy of it; but if deep, pure, over- 
powering love could make a man worthy, 1 might 
claim something from that.” 

The young man—earnest and true, most surely, 
for the moment—held her round the waist as he 
spoke, and looked tenderly into her face. She met 
his gaze smiling, and with a warm colour, which was 
not blushes, on her cheek. 

“ My wife,” he whispered ; “my wife! That isa 
dear word. Great heavens, how dear it must be to 
@ good man!” 

A sensitive woman would have been troubled by 
these exclamations, and would have felt in her heart 
that there was something wrong under them. But 
with so many passionate and ardent feelings min- 
gled with the selfishness of her nature, Cora was 
neither a sensitive nor really refined woman. She 
scarcely heeded the expressions of self-reproach that 
escaped him from time to time, and, if she did, im- 
puted them to the humility of a man whem she was 
lifting from poverty to an equality with herself, one 
ss 7 most beautiful and wealthy wemen of the 
and. 

“ Now, good-bye, it is growing dark, and they will 
miss me at home.” 

“Not yet, darling; not yet. The stars are trem- 
bling down through the leaves with a tender light. 
See how the purple shadows are deepening along 
the hollows of the brook. Directly the moon will 
begin to shine, and that will give a holier beauty to 
your face. Does not this remind you of that sunset 
among the hills when I first saw you wandering 
alone, left behind by your friends, and searching for 
the path which you never would have found? With 
what a gentle radiance the moon arose that night ! 
Ah, I was free and happy then !” 

“ And now your voice is sad, tears tremble in your 
eyes. Why is this, Seymour?” 

He bent his face to hers in the purple dusk of the 
twilight. 

“‘ Have you never heard of happiness so great that 
it trenches on pain?” he said,evasively. “But, look, 
the moon is rising; you can see its silver light on 
the water. Ah, my beloved, now your face returns 
to me as it did then, clear and delicate, like a soul 
imprisoned in marble. I remember well a sadness 
fell upon me whenI left you, so deep and strange 
that it seemed like the shadow of some dark fate. It 
is creeping over me again now.” 

Cora broke impatiently from his arm; she had no 
sympathy with the sadness of his thoughts, and 

strove to win him from them by trivial questions. 

“I remember,” she said. “There was a gentle- 





[SEYMOUR MAKES CONFESSION.] 


man with you then, and you would not tell me his 
name; it was very cruel, for from the distance he 
seemed both elegant and handsome. Who was it? 
Tell me now.” 

Even in the moonlight Cora was surprised to see 
how white and stone-like Seymour had turned. He 
was silent half a minute, then roused himself abruptly 
and answered her in a voice that seemed sharp with 
pain: 

» 1 will answer that question, but on condition 
only that you ask no more regarding that man now 
orever. He was my friend and he is dead.” 

The moment he had spoken Seymour bent down, 
pressed a cold kiss upon her lips that hung there 
like ice. 

“Come,” he said, ina low, troubled voice, “ we are 
getting sad, and that will never do. Which way is 
your house? along this path?” 

“But it is dangerous—you may be seen. 
return home alone,” Cora protested. 

“T will retreat when we get to the edge of the 
wood ; thence I can watch you,” he answered, sup- 
porting her along the path. 

Cora allowed him to escort her in silence. She 
was depressed by his unaccountable sadness, and dis- 
appointed in the termination of an interview from 
which she had promised herself unmixed joy. 

“And will you always love me?” he said, with 
pathetic earnestness. “Can nothing turn your heart 
from me?” 

“TI will always love you, Seymour. Nothing on 
this earth can ever turn my heart from you,” she 
answered, almost in tears. 

“ In sorrow—sickness—poverty ?” 

“These things are nothing that I should shrink 
from,” was her reply. 

“Tn disgrace ?” 

He asked that question in a whisper that crept 
through her with a chill. 

“That can never reach you while I am your wife,” 
she eaid, proudly. 

“ But if it should ?” 

“ Then I, your wife, would drive it away from you, 
or——” 

“Or what?” 

“ Share it with you. But whyask such questions? 
Is it to try me? That is ungenerous. Have I not 
promised to marry you unquestioned, scarcely know- 
ing or caring if you had prince or peasant for a 
father?” 

“ What if he were low-born ?” 

“ Low-born—that is, a man who worked for his 
living? Well, whatdoIcare for that? If you have 


I must 





nothing more serious than low birth and poverty ty 
frighten me with, pray compose yourself.” 

“ But if it were crime ?” 

She started, for that word lay buried deep in her 
own heart, and the husky slowness with which it 
was uttered seemed searching it out. 

“Sometimes a great motive, an overpowering am- 
bition, almost ennobles crime itself,” she said. “If 
the object were sufficient even that could not con- 
quer such love as ours.” 

He snatched her suddenly to his heart, kissed her 
two or three times, and then let her go. Cora found 
herself out in the moonlight and alone before she re- 
covered from the surprise left upon her by this action. 

Seymour drew back into the shadows, from which 
he watched her as she crossed a meadow separated 
by an invisible fence from the lawn. When she dis- 
appeared among the shrubbery he turned, walked 
hastily back along the narrow footpath, and threw 
himself prostrate on the bridge, and there, with his 
face buried in his folded arms, burst into a passion of 
tears with such sounds of grief as had never visited 
it before. 

At last the violence of his emotion exhausted 
itself. Then the sweet hum and flow of the brock 
drove away his sobs into their own music, soothing 
him, unconsciously, till the wet lashes closed over 
his eyes and the moonlight streamed in upon his 
sleeping face, giving it the rare beauty of some 
sculptured figure. 

Had you looked upon him then you could have 
thought nothing that was not bright and good of the 
young man. Grief and that gentle sleep had purified 
his nature for the time, and no dark passion left its 
shadow upon his face. 

Hour after hour the young man slept with the scent 
of ferns and ripening leaves sweeping over him, and 
hushed into sweet rest by the chime of waters, tho 
rustle of forest boughs and the far-off flow of the 
river, which came up from the distance like a voice 
from eternity sweeping through the night. He 
started up, felt the sublime stillness of the night 
that lay around him like one in a dream, and at laet 
began to realize where he was and what had hap- 

ened. 
P Fortunately the young man had but to follow the 
footpath which brought him to the tavern stoop into 
which his own room opened. He had purposely left 
the inner door locked, and that which he had unfastened 
remained partly open. So he made his way into bed in 
the dark, satisfied that his absence had been undis- 
covered, ‘ 
(Zo be continued) 
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SWEET ROSES YANGLED. 
—_—__@———— 
CHAPTER V. 


As through the hedge-row the violet steals, 
And the sweet air its modest leaf reveals, 
Thy softer charms, but by their influence known, 


Surprise all hearts and mould them to thine own. 


Rosa saw before her a heavy, sallow-looking 
woman, dressed in the extreme of fashion, with natu- 
ral flowers in her faded hair, and a tinge of rouge 
upon her withered cheeks. 

In an affected manner Mrs. Bates said : 

“So this is my Kitty’s bosom friend ; the chosen of 
her young and guileless heart. Iam very happy to 
see you in my house, Miss Gordon, and be sure that 
we shall do all that lies in our power to make your 
time pass pleasantly while you are with us.” 

Rosa took the dumpy hand in both of her own, 
— it warmly, ms in her sweetest manner re- 
plied: 

“ Thank you, dear madam, but it will be happiness 
enough to be with my darling Kitty once more. I 
have been so lost.since she left school that I could no 
longer make myself contented there without her. She 
— doubtlessly told you how much we were to each 
other.” 

“Yes; she has talked to me of your kindness 
to her. She says that you helped her in her 
studies, and I’m sure I’m very grateful to you for 
aiding Kitty to get through creditably. I know that 
she’s too much like me to have much fondness for 
books. That doesn’t matter now, however, for with 
her other advantages she can get along well enough 
without addling her r brains about what she'll 
never understand. er father would have her 
taught what other people’s daughters in our position 
learn, and she was sent away from me all those years 
because he insisted that I should indulge her too 
much, and interfere when I thought the poor thing 
was attempting more than was good forher. But 
she’s come back to me just as good and affectionate 
as she was before she went away, thank heaven!” 

This long speech had evidently been arranged be- 
forehand, and, although the language was good 
enough, the pronunciation and manner of the speaker 
convinced Rosa that until wealth flowed into the 
coffers of Mr. Bates his wife had occupied an inferior 
position in life. 

_ There was also an affectation which at another 
time, and under different circumstances, would 
have afforded scope for her peculiar satirical 





(MR. BATES AND HIS OLD MASTERS. ] 


talent, but at present it was her policy to please one 
who could so materially farther her own views, and 
in the half-hour before dinner spent with Mrs. Bates 
Rosa so favourably impressed that lady that she went 
the length of regretting that the danger of her son 
and heir falling a prey to the enchantress must pre- 
clude all thought of asking her to remain with them 
as Kitty’s companion. 

In the course of their conversation Rosa learned 
that Mr. Adolphus Bates was absent on an excursion 
of pleasure, and had no intention of joining them till 
the close of the Newport season. His mother said 
that he had preferred going to Paris with a party 
of his young friends, and Rosa felt sure that such an 
arrangement had been suggested by his parents after 
learning that she was also going to Newport. 

She smiled brightly as her eyes fell on the reflec- 
tion of her fair face in an opposite mirror, and deter- 
mined in her own mind that all their precautions 
should prove vain if no better fish came to her net 
than their darling son. . 

Meet him she would, fascinate him she knew she 
could, and that once accomplished she had no doubt 
as to the brilliant result to herself. 

She went back with Kitty to her chamber to change 
her dress before dinner. She took as much pains 
with her toilet as if the son in place of the father were 
to decide on her appearance, and the result was a 
success. The pale azure muslin, with ribbons to 
match, was exquisitely becoming to her re agen com- 
—_— and fair hair, and, with such foils as Mrs. 

ates and Kitty, Rosa thought that the rounded grace 
of her person, the sparkling vivacity of her expres- 
sive face, must surely produce their due effect onthe 
old gentleman. 

She descended to the dining-room with Kitty, 
who took her up at once to a fat, bald-headed 
man who was reading the evening paper. He was a 
pompous-looking personage, with a purple face and 
a hanging under-lip, which he constantly caressed 
with his left hand, on the smallest finger of which a 
brilliant diamond glittered. 

Mr. Bates put down his gold eye-glass, and said : 

“Eh! what is it, Kitty? What are you saying ?” 

“Oh, papa, this is Rosa.” 

“Eh? What? Sure enough! I remember now 
you said something about expecting her. Quite a 

leasure, I am sure, to see you here, Miss Gordon. 
My daughter has talked so much about you that I 
seem to know you quite well. I hope you'll make 
yourself at home while you stay in my house.” 

“ Thank you, sir. Kitty has already made me feel 
as if I was as welcome as a sister.” 





Mr. Bates cast a piercing glance from his small, 
deep-set eyes on the fair face of the speaker, and 
pondered a moment on the interpretation that was to 
be put on her words, but her expression was so sweet 
and composed that he dismissed all thought of a 
covert meaning, and undertook to make himself 
agreeable in his own way to his daughter’s friend. 

He had been the architect of his own fortune, and 
was not ashamed of the obscurity of his earlier days. 
In truth Mr. Bates was rather proud of the fact 
that he had worked his way up to his present 
position from the lowest round of the social ladder, 
and made himself what he was by the exercise of 
his own shrewdness and industry. 

Mrs. Bates took her seat at the upper end of the 
table, but she left her husband to do the honours 
of the feast to their young guest, declaring that she 
was too much overcome by the heat to do mora 
than smile languidly upon the three who laughed 
and chattered around her. Kitty was in the gayest 
spirits, and never had Rosa so successfully exerted 
herself to please. In his clumsy way Mr. Bates 
was facetious, and the trio were as merry together 
as good humour and good wine could make them. 

The old gentleman imbibed freely from his 
Madeira, and the rosy lips of the younger ladics 
sipped champagne, which the merchant declared ta 
be of the true vintage. 

When dinner was at last over they adjourned to 
the spacious drawing-room, which was maguificently 
fitted up, and opened into a smaller apartment, hung 
with what Mr. Bates called the old masters. 

While on a commercial irip the gentleman had been 
deluded into buying a lot of dingy-looking pictures, 
so darkened by time that it was often difficult to dis- 
cover the subject treated, but they were labelled with 
the great names of Italian and Spanish art, and he 
was quite satisfied that they were the genuine pro- 
ductions of Claude, Salvator Rosa, Murillo, and other 
great masters. 

Profoundly ignorant of art himself, it yet afforded 
the pompous old man great satisfaction to display the 
gems he had secured, and descant on them to anyone 
that would patiently listen to his absurd remarks. 

He took Rosa into this cabinet of horrors, and ex- 
hibited to her distorted virgins, impcssible landscapes, 
and several interiors dimly discernible through the 
dark varnish with which they had been encrusted. 
At length Mr. Bates paused before a figure of St. 
Lawrence roasting on his gridiron. The drawing of 
this was frightfully true, and the contortions of the 

r martyr’s face and figure were sufficient to fill a 
spectator with horror. He said: 
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“That’s a fine thing, though I don’t know who 
vainted it. 
Paul very uneasy ; 


fellow.” 
Rosa repressed the mocking smile that rose to her 
sarcastic lips, and gently said: 


“I think the man who sold it to you, sir, meant 
that Panl Veronese was the painter. I do not re- 
member this among the list of his productions, but it 
may be as genuine as any of the rest.” 

“ Paul Veryoneasy—I wonder if a man ever really 
existed with such anameas that? I like the pictures 
in our own exhibition better, and they wouldn’t have 
cost me half as much as these did. I can’t see why a 
painting being old should be such a recommendation.” 

“Nor I either,” replied Rosa, with perfect sincerity, 
for she thought any daub would be preferable to such 
epecimens of ancient art as those before her. 

Kitty here joined them, and said: 

“I hope you have enjoyed the exhibition, as pa 
1eant you should; but really to me this room is a 
irvadful nightmare. It is ‘ grand, gloomy, and pecu- 
ir,’ I suppose, for I can’t look at one of these 
pictures without an inward shiver. Come, dear, give 
us some music.” 

Mr. Bates returned to the drawing-room, and lis- 
tened complacently to the sweet and well-trained 
voice of Miss Gordon till it was time to go out for 
an evening engagement. 

The next few days of Rosa’s life were spent in a 
whirl of pleasant excitement. The mornings were 
devoted to shopping, and she had the delight so 
dear to all young girls of selecting an elegant ward- 
robe for the summer campaign she was meditating. 

The loveliest evening dresses were selected, and 
taken to the most fashionable mantua-maker, who, 
tv accommodate Miss Bates, promised to have them 
in readiness by the time they would be needed. 

The afternoons were spent in driving out with 
Kitty in her father’s superb equipage, and attended 
by a footman in livery. 

Their evenings were spent at some place of 
fashionable amusement, and more than one opera- 
ginse was levelled at the new face in the box of the 
meh merchant, and inquiry made among the élite of 
the Bates’s set as to who that fine girl was who threw 
poor Kitty completely in the shade. 

No one could tell with certainty, but it was soon 
whispered that the fair stranger was a relation of 
Mrs. Bates, and worth so much that there was no 
telling the amount of her fortune. 

This canard grew out of a reply made by Kitty to 
one of her admirers, when he asked who Miss Gordon 
was. 

She laughingty replied : 

“Tf shan’t tell you anything about her, but 
that she is worth you and me put together, Mr. 
Lorrimer.” 

As Tom Lorrimer’s property was valued at a hun- 
dred thonsand, and he thought more of his money 
tiran he did of himself, he at once jumped to the 
couclusion that Rosa was a great fortune, and re- 
ported it accordingly. 

When Kitty became aware of the delusion she en- 
ceonraged it; and Rosa, when told of the wealth with 
which ramour had endowed her, replied, with a cyni- 
ca! laugh : 

“T may be a great heiress for aught I know to the 
contrary. Money enough was lavished on me in my 
early days tomake me think so, but lam poor enough 
now.” 

“ Who cares for that, Rosa darling? Your face is 
your fortune, and if I were one of the lordly set it 
would be quite enough forme. This stupid report 
may help you on, so I shan’t quarrel with Tom Lor- 
rier for starting it. You shall make a grand match 
this summer, and then you will have the fortune that 
is now only a myth.” 

Kosa shook her head. 

“ | shall soon be found out, and perhaps meet the 
fate of the jay that decked herself in borrowed plumes. 
Ai Newport it must soon become known that I am 
only the paid companion of’ Mrs. Hawks, and we 
slall see what we shall see.” 

Kitty gleefully responded: 

“Oh, I have settled all that in my own mind. I 
gliall speak of you as a relation of Mrs. Hawks, and 
as she has lived in absolute retirement since she 


came to Liverpool to consult physicians about her 
bodily ailments there will be nobody to contradict 
me. The eld lady is too much afflicted to appear in 
public or to receive strangers, and as she is slightly 


hard of hearing she will never know what a pleasant 
fiction I have devised to enable her companion 
to make a sensation at Newport. During the day 
you must perforce perform the part of the devoted 
attendant, but at night you shall reign a queen. 
That’s a bright idea of mine, I think.” 

“I'm afraid it won’t do, my dear, for only think 
what the result to me may be if it be discovered that 
1 give countenance to such an imposition.” 


The man 1 bought it from said it was | 
and I should think he was, poor 


It would be a much 
worse one if you were really related to that insuffer- 
able old woman, who is going to victimize you so 
many hours out of the twenty-four. Do you only re- 
main passive, ma chére, and leave the rest tome. I 
promise not to tell a single fib; I shall only leave 
that stupid Mr. Lorrimer to enlarge on my hints. His 
imagination is boundless, and we shall soon have you 
as much the rage as if you were a princess in dis- 
guise.” 

Rosa was quite ready for anything that promised 
to give her a footing in the brilliant sphere she was 
so anxious to enter, so she laughed and said, “ Non- 
sense ;’ but she did not prohibit the very question- 
able method of serving her devised by her unscrupu- 
lous friend. 

The luxurions life-she now led for the first time 
had many attractions for her; she loved splendour; 
her temperament led her to value worldly success, 
and the prestige it bestows ; and, surroumded by 
luxury, she thought she ceuld yet be happy, even 
without the love of Godfrey Fenton. 80 she went 
blindly forward inthe path her friend had so adroitly 
opened for her. 


| “ Stuff! imposition, indeed! 


oes 
a 


CHAPTER VI. 


THe time for Rosa’s leaving her new friends ar- 
rived too soon. One mortiing a.curt note came from 
Mrs. Hawks to Miss Gordot, addressed to the care of 
Mrs. Bates. In that she informed Rosa that in two 
more days she would receive her, and on the third 
one they would set out for Newport together. 

The note was sent to be forwarded to Rosa, for the 
good lady had no idea that her expected companion 
had been enjoying the hospitalities of the Bates’s man- 
sion for the last week. 

“What does she say?” asked Kitty, with a long 
face, as Rosa threw the paper down, with a cloud on 
her fair brow. 

“Only what I anticipated; that my brief holiday is 
over, and I niust begin to earn my bread again. But 
I have two days of grace, so let us enjoy them as we 
best can.” 

Kitty brightened. 

“ Two whole days! that is areprieve. I was afraid 
that you wére to go at once. We leave town next 
week, so the separation will not be forlong. We mist 
see about your dresses, and all the minor accessories 
of your toilet, for that is of the greatest importance in 
the part I intend you to play.” 

“But, Kitty, how is it that you neverseem to think 
of yourself? Youare always planning for me, but 
care nothing about your own success. I mast say that 
you are the most unselfish girl I ever knew.” 

“Qh, as tome you know that pa will settle every- 
thing for me in his own way, unless I take a fancy to 
some poor man, and insist on having mine. I have 
already been stupid enough to do that, but you haven't 
seen Albert Tompkins—he is only pa’s head clerk, 
and, as ma says, has a very vulgar name, so I sup- 
pose nothing will come of it. To tell you the truth 
I have more attention than I care about, and I’m tired 
of the nonsense talked to me. I mean to have my 
own way in this, Rosa, and, oh! won’t it be fun to 
throw gold dust in the eyes of interested wooers, who 
will some day find out that it was only sand?” 

A frown contracted the smooth brow of Rosa, and 
she abruptly replied: 

“T am obliged to you, of course, Kitty, for trying 
to serve me in the best way you can, but Iam afraid 
that we are both venturing on ground that will give 
way beneath our feet when we least expect it. I 
would not marry a man who rested on such a delusion, 
and if he showed any wish to retract after the truth 
became known to him I do not think that I should 
attempt to hold him bound. So it oceurs tome that 
the fun you anticipate may end in grief to me.” 

“ How should it, if 1 cam carry out all my plans? 
I'll tell you the whole truth, Rosa, because it isn’t 
fair to set you up as the prize to be won, and keep 
you in the dark as to whom I intend to be the winner. 
I have settled itin my own mind that you are to be 
my sister—that is, my brother's wife; and Dolly is 
already more than half in love with you from my de- 
scription. But he is vain as a peacock, arid’says when 
he gets a wife she must reflect honour and ail that 
nonsense on his choice. He wouldn’t look at Venus 
herself if his particular set did not recognize her as 
the queen of beauty ard fascination, and he would 
pay homage to Medusa if his friends declared her 
to be charming. Can't you see, dear, that all you 
have todo is tomake yourself the goddess of Lorrimer 
and all that clique, and Dolly will come in and try 
to cut them out? Not in vain either, I hope, for 
he is as rich as any of them, and in spite of his fop- 
pery bas some good in him. He and I understand 
| each other, and when we are fairly settled at New- 
| port Dolly will ran down and make some excuse that 

will satisfy ma. By the time he comes pa will be 
| back here, for he will never stay more than three 





days at a watering-place; he says it bores him to 
death.” 

Rosa listened to this explanation without much 
surprise, for it had been the most ardent wish of 
Kitty to bring about a match between herself and 
her brother, aad they had often laughingly discussed 
the theme in their school days. But she now de- 
murely said: 

“That nonsense was well enough, Kitty, when 
we were little more than’ children; but now I can 
plainly see that it will not do. Your parents would 
oppose such @ marriage even if your brother should 
wish to make it. He is dependant on your father, 
and of course I could not consent to be the means of 
injuring his future prospects.” 

“ Pa would not last out long, for Dolly can do any- 
thing with him that he chooses. Besides, you are 
mistaken in supposing that my brother is dependant 
on him. He owns one half the business, and is en- 
titled to an equal share in the profits. He was named 
after my uncle, ma’s brother, and when he died un- 
married two years ago he left all the share in the 
firm to Dolly to be his when he is twenty-five years 
oid. He lacks but a few weeks of that age, and next 
month he will: come into possession ef a fine for- 
tune.” 

Rosa listened with vivid interest to these details, 
and Kitty went on: 

“Tt is true that pa could turn him out of the firm 
if his marriage leased him; that would be a 
pity, for the wine trade in -which they are engaged 
is immensely profitable, but he couldn’t do anything 
more.” 

This was presenting a new and more attractive 
phase to the position of Mr. Adolphus Bates, and 
Rosa smiled brightly as she replied: 

“ You dear, good Kitty, then you really wish to 
claim me as your sister. I love you very dearly, my 
darling, and if your brother only resembles you I 
shall find him irresistible. But courted and flat- 
tered as Adolphus must be there is little chance that 
he will waste @ thought on me. I wish you had not 
spoken of this to me, Kitty, for it places me ina false 
position towards Mr. Bates, and may mar such efforts 
to please as I might otherwise make.” 

“T told you on purpose that you may be as in- 
different as you please. The less desire you show 
to attract him the more anxious will Dolly become 
to.make an impression on you. He fights shy of the 
girls, as he expresses it, because they make such a 
fuss over him that he thinks they all want to marry 
him.” 

“Precious coxcomb!” thought Rosa, but she 
wound her arm around the form of her friend, 
and, smiling softly, said,: 

“To become your sister would be supreme happi- 
ness, but I cannot consent to enter into your plans, 
my dear, becansé doing so would bring decord ina 
home I found happy and united. Let us talk no more 
on this subject, if you please, Kitty, for it is one on 
which we cah never agree. I promise to be your 
brother's friend, but to the position of his wife 1 
must not aspire.” 

“Nonsense,” replied Kitty, with emphasis. “Only 
wait till Dolly joins us and then we shall see what 
will happen. He can’t help falling in love with you, 
and if he asks you to have him I am sure you won't 
say no.” 

At this crisis a servant came to announce that the 
carriage was at the door, and Kitty forgot her in- 
terest in the reply of Rosa in her anxiety to prepare 
for the drive. The morning was spent chiefly among 
the mantua-makers, aad dresses were fitted and trim- 
mings were discussed with that acumen peculiar to 
young ladies who eagerly desire that theirrobes shall 
not only be of tlie most becoming style, but be made 
up in the very latest fashion. 

An hour was passed away in shopping, and 
another hundred pounds of Rosa’s hardly earned 
money was paid for some exquisite lace, while Kitty 
spent twice the amount. 

That evening they went to the theatre, and had 
quite a brilliant succession of beaux to visit their box, 
for the grace, vivacity, and tact of Miss Gordon had 
already won her much popularity in the fashionable 
circle to which the wealth of Mr. Bates had opened an 
entrance to his family. 

Mrs. Bates was not well enough to go out herself, 
but a young married friend of Kitty’s, as giddy and 
thoughtless as herself, undertook to ehaperon the two 
young girls, and a gay triothey made. Mrs. Linden’s 
husband, a rather fast young man, was their escort, 
and the whole party enjoyed the freedom from elderly 
espionage which was rarely accorded them, for they 
lived with Linden’s parents, who usually kept & strict 
watch over the young couple, who, the truth to tell, 
were scarcely wise enough to be left to their own 
devices. 

The performance of a new drama had attracted 
quite a crowd ; the performance was good, but the 
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might have induced one to believe that they came to 
enjoy social conversation rather than the entertain- 
ment provided for them. 

Rosa made many unsuccessful efforts to listen to 
what was passing on the stage, but finally gave up the 
attempt and entered into the spirit of what was 
going on around her, regardless of the annoyed looks 
of those within hearing of the murmured conversa- 
tion and stifled langhtér they indulged themselves in. 

Mrs. Linden aroused the curiosity of the two 
girls by announcing a surprise she had in store for 
them, and various guesses were hazarded as to its 
nature. 

She finally said: 

“ Harry has made arrangements for a supper, after 
the play is over. We shall liave somebody that 
you little expect to see there, Kitty. It is not 
often that Harry and I get our freedom, but when 
we do we generally make a pretty good use of it.” 

“That ig a matter of opinion, Mrs. Linden,” said 
Mr. Lorrimer, who had joined them soon after they 
came in. “I suspect that your respectable father- 
in-law would think such an arrangement anything 
but good.” 

“ But who are we to see?” asked Kitty, eagerly; 
“Tam sure that I can’t think of anyone 1 am parti- 
cularly anxious to meet.” 

“Yet you will be delighted—enchanted by the 
advent of my guest. I sha’n’t give you aciue to 
him, so you need not ask another question.” 

Towards the close of the evening the curtains of 
the stage box were suddenly moved aside, and a 
gentleman, who had been concealed behind them, 
levelled his opera-glass full upon the group, dwelling 
longest on. the face of Resa, as if forming an estimate 
of its powers of attraction. 

She soon became aware of this, and after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation coolly lifted her own glass and sur- 
veyed him im her turn. 

She saw a short stoutly built young man, with 
dark hair and eyes, a large nose, and a lower lip the 
very counterpart of that of Mr. Bates, and his chin 
was closely shaven, though he wore s# long, curved 
moustache on his upper lip. 

His dréss was in the extreme of fashion, and dia- 
mond studs gliftered upon the embroidered bosom 
his satin vest disclosed. 

Before Rosa’s survey was completed her attention 
was drawn away from him by an exclamation from 
Kitty : 

“I declare it is—yes, it is Dolly! He has come 
back without letting any of us know—and there he 
is. I understand now, Mrs. Linden—my brother is 
to join our party to-night.” 

“Yes; he has perversely chosen to spoil the sur- 
prise | had planned; but it does not matter, Mr. 
Bates always does as he pleases.” 

Finding that he had been recognized, Mr. Adol- 
phus Bates came around and entered their box. He 
was welcomed with much empressement, and Kitty 
hastened to present him to her friend. 

On a nearer view Rosa found him a blended like- 
ness of his father and sister, but she thought his 
manner insufferably patronizing as he extended a 
finger to one and another of his friends, and affectedly 
said : 

“It’s pleasant to find a fellow appreciated as you 
seem to appreciate me after my brief absences I 
wonder how much of it is due to my own personality 
or to the solvency of Bates and Son. Eh, Lorrimer?” 

“Very much to the latter, be sure,” was the ¢con- 
soling reply of that gentleman. “If I hadn't a shil- 
ling 1 shouldn't expect anything but kicks and cuffs. 
it’s the way of the world, you know, Dolly; and you 
know I'm no better than many I have seen snubbed 


because he hadn’t the luck to have rich progenitors. | 


‘The sins of the fathers shall be visited on the chil- 
dren,’ the preachers tell us; but if they take the 
form of sharpness in money-getting I believe their 
consequences are easily borne. Don’t you think so, 
my dear fellow?” 

“Thave not made up my mind. That such is the 
opinion here is abundantly evident, though few 
people care to be as candid as you are, Lo Have 
= Ne about this intricate question, Miss Gor- 

on ?” 


He turned towards Rosa, fixing his small, deep-set 
eyes upon her charming face. With perfect coolness 
she replied : 

“Thave, and very gravely, and I rather incline to 
Mr. Lorrimer’s opinion. ‘Get money honourably, if 
you can, but get it at any rate,’ as a father is reputed 
to have once said to his son, is the creed of most of 
the strugglers after fortune, I am afraid. An un- 
stained name is a good thing, but a respectable for- 
tune seems to me to be quite as desirable.” 

“So youthink the twoincompatible?” asked young 

tes, with a keener look than before. 

“By no means; that would be stigmatizing every 
Successful man as @ dishonourable one. I was only 
balancing one good thing against another, and I am 





afraid that I rather incline to Mr. Lorrimer’s 
views,” 

“Unlike most young ladies then you do not pro- 
fess a noble scorn of sordid lucre ?” 

“Indeed no; for my tastes are magnificent, and I 
cherish most unbounded contempt for all the twaddle 
that has been sung and said about love in a cottage. 
Nothing less than a palace, and a very reckerché one 
too, will satisfy my ambition.” 

Mr. Bates widened his small eyes at this frank 
avowal, which, coming from a young girl he knew 
to be destitute of fortune, was at least something 
new in his experience. He was mystified by the re- 
mark. Lorrimer now made. 

*“ You can afford to speak thus, Miss Gordon, for 
few are so nobly endowed with this world’s pelf as 
your pretty self. See how poetic the subject has 
made me. I am actually speaking in numbers when 
I meant only to utter the plainest prose.” 

Kitty saw the expression of surprise that came over 
her brother's face, and she bent towards him, and 
whispered a few words in his ears. He took a seat 
beside her, and the two carried on an earnest con- 
versation a few moments, while the others turned 
their attention to the stage. 

Kitty at length asked: 

“What brought you back so soon, and why did you 
not come home to see ma?” 

He laughed. 

“That would have spoiled all. I came back on 
the sly, and I don’t intend the governor to know that 
I have been here at all, I was curious to see and 
judge of the pink of perfection over yonder that you 
have raved about so long. I met Linden at the sta- 
tion, and he told me you would be here to-night, and 
go to a supper given by him and his wife afterwards. 
I accepted his invitation to join you, but preferred 
coming here alone to make my own observations,” 

“ And with what result, pray? Though I scarcely 
need ask; there can be but one opinion as to the 
beauty and fascinations I have described.” 

He coolly went on: 

“T have been watching her all the evening, and 
really the girl seems to have something in her. 
The young men seem to be quite taken with 
her, but that is explained by her supposed fortune. 
You are really getting clever, Kitty. Who would 
have expected such a plot from a matter-of-fact 
young woman like you?” 

“Why should you call it by such a name? It 
was no plot of mine, but originated in one of Mr. 
Lorrimer’s blunders. He is always misinterpreting 
what one says, you know, and I only gave him the 
slightest foundation for his golden embroideries. If 
his absurd chatter can help Rosa to secure a good 
footing in society I do not care what he says.” 

“ And your friend? Pray what is her opinion about 
trading under false pretences?” 

“Oh, Dolly, how can you-speak in such a way of 
one I love so dearly? My darling Rosa is the soul of 
honour, as you would understand if I had time to re- 
peat to you all she has said on this subject. I'll tell 
you some other time.” 

Mr. Bates shrugged his shoulders incredulously ; 
but he said: 

“Tl take it all on trust, so you need not trouble 
yourself. She’s pretty enough to make a man forget 
her faults. The truth is, I ran down here to see 
if it would be worth while to risk the governor's 
displeasure by coming to Newport after you are estab- 
lished there. You heard how solemnly he warned 
me aguinst getting into a sentimental entanglement 
with your fair friend, but the warning had its usual 
effect. It only made me more curious to see and 


judge of the charming Rosa myself.” 


*'You find her charming then?” 

“ Of course I do, or I should hardly have come over 
here to join you. So here goes for cutting out those 
other fellows.” 

He coolly arose, and laying his hand on the shoulder 
of Lorrimer, who was playing the devoted to Rosa, 
said: 

“ My dear fellow, I never tolerate monopolies. Pray 
allow me a chance to prove to Miss Gordon what an 
agreeable companion I can make myself. You return 
to your old allegiance to Kitty, for I am afraid she is 
becoming jealous at seeing the old love cast off for 
the new.” 

This cool assurance was received by both friend 
and sister as something very witty. They both 
laughed. 

Rosa’s ears were singularly sharp, and while af- 


fecting to be absorbed by what was passing on the |, 


stage she had managed to catch the meaning of the 
greater part of the low-toned conversation that had 
been carried on behind. her. At some portions of it 
her blood tingled in her veins, but she mastered her 
wrath, and when young Bates took his place beside 
her she smiled softly on him, and began to talk in 
her most fascinating manner. 

In the next hour she had uttered more nonsense 





and given voice to more brilliant sophistries than he 
had ever before heard from the lips of one of hersex, 
and he began to ask himself if it would be quite safe 
to play with fire-brands where this young girl was to 
be his antagonist. 

But there was something piguanée about her, and 
Mr. Bates thought he woud try it. He was 
thoroughly dlasé with the past life he had led since 
his twentieth year, and this new phase of woman 
afforded him a pleasant excitement—a desideratum 
he was always seeking and seldom found. 

When the play was ended the party adjourned to 
the supper, which proved a very brilliant little a Tair. 
Under the influence of sparkling champagne many 
silly and some bright things were said. Rosa was 
the life of the company. She travestied the senti- 
mental scenes to which they had so lately listened, 
gave imitations of the actresses and then burlesqued 
them in the most laughable manner, and young Bates 
pronounced her acting unrivalled. 

Adolphus declared his intention to return to 
London by the early train, and exacted from the two 
girls a promise that his nocturnal visit to his native 
city should not be mentioned at home. 

At parting he pressed Rosa's hand, and in a low 
voice said: 

“I shall see you soon again, Miss Gordon, for I 
shall make it a point to join my mother at Newport 
in avery short time. With such a magnet as will 
then be there I could scarcely remain away.” 

“T shall not be with your mother, Mr. Bates,” 
she replied, with a wicked smile of triumph, as she 
glanced archly in his face ; “‘ nor shall [ be classed 
among the idlers, you know.” 

“TI know only that you are the most charming of 
women, and I shall follow whithersoever you may 
go. Aw revoir, belle Rosa.” 

Mrs. Linden took the young lady home in her own 
carriage, as the Bates’s equipage had been sent back 
with private orders to a servant to sit up till their 
return, and admit them without the knowledge of Mr. 
Bates or his wife ; so the elders remained in blissful 
ignorance of the dissipation which had followed the 
evening’s entertainment. 

Kitty would not allow it. to be spoken of, because 
she feared that her mother would not again trust her 
to so giddy a chaperon as Mrs. Linden, and Miss 
Bates particularly liked to go out with that thought- 
less and good-natured little woman, 

When she and Rosa were safe in the room they 
jointly occupied Kitty said : 

“ Oh, dear! what would pa say if he knew what 
has happened to-night ? He thinks it dreadful for 
young people to be fast, and I am afraid what we’ve 
been doing comes under that head. It’s a pity it’s so 
pleasant to be wicked, forI never enjoyed any party 
so much in my life as I did this supper to-night. 
Everything was in such exquisite taste, and the 
company so agreeable.” 

“Especially Mr. Linden when he began to sing in 
that stupid manner,” said Rosa, maliciously. 

“ Well, he did make himself a goose! but he is the 
best-natured creature alive, and I won’t have you 
quarrel with him. You were the bright particular 
star of the evening, Rosa, and I never before saw 
you half so entertaining. The travestie you gave of 
scenes from Camille was delightful, and I believe 
you could burlesque the whole thing if you tried.” 

“Perhaps I could ; but I am tired to death by my 
exertion to please. I am half sorry that I mimicke 
good Mrs. Lyme, but you insisted on it, Kitty.” 

“She'll never know it, dear, so your conscience 
need not hurt you. Shall I tell you what Dolly 
said ?” 

“Tf you choose.” 

“He declares you are magnificent—unsurpassed , 
that you could drive away a whole legion of blue 
devils; and as they are his special affliction I 
shouldn’t be surprised if he were to ask you to 
exercise them for him during all the rest of his 
life.” 

“That would be a diffictlt task for any woman to 
undertake,” murmured Rosa, in a sleepy tone. 
“ Don’t say another word to me, Kitty, for 1am float- 
ing away on a voyage to the land of nod.” 

In another moment she seemed to be sound asleep, 
and Kitty was soon slumbering beside her. 

After one more day of pleasure and excitement 
Rosa Gordon, with bitter and rebellious feelings, 
prepared to lay aside the character of a petted guest, 
and take on herself that of the paid companion of 
Mrs. Hawks. 

Up to the last moment of her stay in Mr. Bates’s 
house she had cherished the hope that Kitty's 
parents would offer her a home with her friend, but 
no hint of such a purpose fell from either of them, 
and the disappointed schemer could have wept tears 
of rage and mortification over this first defeat in the 
plans she had formed. She vowed within her soul 
that all their precautions should not save their 
precio&is son from the snares she meant to lay for him 
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when he again threw himself within the sphere of 
her fascinations. 

By the time she had completed the packing of her 
trunks for removal she had quite made up her mind 
to accept him when she succeeded in bringing him to 
the point of a proposal. 

As so large a quantity of luggage as she now pos- 
sessed might attract remark from her new patroness 
Rosa thought it expedient to leave the large trank 
containing her evening dresses to be taken to New- 
port with Kitty’s, as she intended to remain very 
quiet till her friends arrived. 

(To be continued.) 








SCIENCE. 


M. LrepeRMANN suggests, as a convenient way 
of distinguishing threads of silk or wool from cotton 
ones in woven material, the treatment of a bit of 
the material by a solution of fuchsine with an alkali. 
This preparation imparts a deep red colour to silk 
and wool, leaving the cotton perfectly white. 

Iron AND Stonz CzemMENT.—A German chemist 
prescribed six parts of Portland cement, one part nicely 
powdered lime, burnt but not slacked, two parts of 
sand, and one part of slacked lime, mixed with the 
necessary quantity of water, used as a filling between 
stone and iron, both being previously damped. After 
forty-eight hours the cement will be nearly as hard 
and durable as stone. 

PREPARING OxycGEn Gas.—Several accidents have 
happened, and some lives have been lost, while pre- 
paring oxygen gas from chloride of petash and oxyde 
of manganese in retorts made for the very purpose. Use 
merely a common iron tea-kettle, put in the materials, 
lute down the lid with clay or plaster-of-paris, and at- 
tach the tube to the spout. When placed over the 
fire the kettle is tilted a little backwards. Now, if the 
gas should come off very tumultuously the worst 
that can happen in this case is that the lid of the 
kettle will be blown off. 

New Mone or Giass ENGRAVING.—The process 
consists in forming the design upon ground glass with 
glue or other strongly adhesive and contractile 
paste, which in contracting detaches laminw of 
irregular shape and thickness from the surface of 
the glass, and leaves the design wrought in a style 
of peculiar beauty, resembling hard frostwork. The 
design in glue may be formed by means of a stencil 
plate, and the work thus executed as rapidly as the 
brands or packing-boxes, &c. Or, if the design be 
too complex to be stencilled in a satisfactory manner, 
the drawing or print to be copied may be laid under 
the glass and traced in fac simile with a lead pencil, 
after which the lights within and around the design 
may be covered with a protecting varnish and the 
glue then applied to the shades, giving the picture in 
frostwork ; or the shades may be protected and the 
lights may be etched, leaving the picture in ground 
glass, set in frostwork. It will be seen that the re- 
quisite apparatus and skill are within the reach of 
everyone. Glass ware may thus be very chastely 
marked with the name or cipher of the owner, as 
readily as linen. 

IMITATIONS OF GoLD.—Oreide, the beautiful alloy 
resembling gold, is a French discovery, and consists 
of pure copper 100 parts; zinc, or (preferably) tin, 
17 parts ; magnesia, 6 parts; sal ammoniac 3°6 parts ; 
quicklime, 1°8 parts; tartar of commerce, 9 parts. 
The copper is first melted, then the magnesia, sal 
ammoniac, lime, and tartar in powder, are added little 
by little, briskly stirring for about half an hour, so 
as to mix thoroughly ; after which zinc is thrown on 
the surface in small grains, stirring it until entirely 
fused. The crucible is then covered, and the fusion 
maintained for about thirty-five minutes, when the 
dross is skimmed off, and the alloy is ready for use. 
It can be cast, rolled, drawn, stamped, chased, beaten 
into a powder or leaves, and none but excellent 
judges can distinguish it from gold, Another beauti- 
ful alloy rivalling the colour of gold is obtained with 
90 per cent. copper and ten per cent. aluminium, 
which must be perfectly pure, of the best quality, and 
in exact proportion. It is little affected by the at- 
mosphere, and is strong, malleable, and homogeneous 
in structure. 

VALUABLE Discovery IN ITaLy.—At the foot of 
Vesuvius, on a property called Torre Bassano, has 
been discovered a mine of virgin pozzolana. The 
strength of this cement is said to be equal to, if not 
greater than that of the celebrated pozzolana of 8S. 
Paolo, of Rome, whence England has generally 
drawn her supplies. In 1852 there was a “find” of 
the same material, and the Government of that day 
were so satisfied as to its merits that they used it in 
the construction of the only dry dock we have in 
Naples. On making some alterations in this dock 
recently it was with the greatest difficulty that any 





impression could be made on the pozzolana of which 
we have spoken, proof*being thus given of its great 
excellence. The Government has already contracted 
for a considerable quantity of it for the construction 
of the new mole, and for other public works in Pa- 
lermo, and much has been exported to Alexandria. 
On the ground of economy it merits great attention 
in England; for, whilst it is at least equal in ape 
to the pozzolana of S. Paolo, in the opinion of very 
competent authorities the trouble and expense of its 
transport would be very much less. To S. Paolo 
vessels might be sent expressly for this purpose, 
whilst those which come constantly here with coal, 
and generally leave in ballast, would for a small sam 
take such a freight. It is shipped for thirty-five 
centesimi the quintal ; the transport would, I imagine, 
be trifling. During the operations of mining for 
pozzolana and cutting lava, which have been recently 
going on, it has been found that, after the lapse of 
twelve years, the heat of the fires which formed it 
still retains much of its intensity. The lava which 
flowed down in the fatal cholera year of 1854 is still 
hot at the depth of from ten to thirty metres ; and in 
the Rio di Quaglie, when it rains, a dense vapour 
rises up. 

DANGERS oF Cuymicat Toys.—Dr. Edward 
Divers, Lecturer on Natural Philosophy at Charin& 
Cross Hospital, has cautioned the public against th® 
dangers of toys of this description, the printed labels 
on which, representing them as harmless, are not to 
be relied upon. “Thus,” he remarks, “ ‘Pharaoh’s 
Serpents,’ composed of sulphocyanide of mercury, are 
highly poisonous, and during combustion evolve 
most noxious vapours. ‘Larmes du Diable,’ formed 
of metallic sodium, burn with great violence if they 
are either heated or moistened with water—in this 
respect exceeding phosphorus in danger—and scatter 
caustic alkali about the place when used as directed. 
‘Sunshine in Winter Evenings’ and ‘Fiery Swords,’ 
formed of magnesium, are apt in the hands of 
children to cause nasty burns, through the rapidity 
of their combustion and the molten and white-hot 
particles they cast off. ‘Sensation Cigarettes,’ 
charged with gun-cotton, project, when fired, very 
noxious vapours into the mouth; ‘ Will o’ the Wisp 
Paper,’ ‘Parlour Lightning,’ ‘ Fireflies,’ ‘ Aerial 
Glowworms,’ &c., all formed of pyroxilin, or paper 
rendered explosive by the action of concentrated 
nitric and sulphuric acids, are highly inflammable 
and dangerous—the latest proof of which was the 
terrible accident recently at Mr. Laidlaw’s work- 
shop. I have myself known bad injuries caused b' 
experimenting with sodium and water, and also wi 
flowers of sulphur and chlorate of potassium, the 
rubbing together of which in small quantities is so 
often recommended in books on ‘Parlour Magic,’ 
&c., a8 an amusing experiment, quite free from 
danger.” 


WHAT DO WE WORK FOR? 


THE question we desire briefly to discuss is not 
“Why de we work?” but “ What do we werk for?” 
Some may answer at once: “ For money—wages or 
salaries.” We do not think this is a correct and full 
reply to the question. Labour may be the Adamite 
curse, but if so the innate desires of man and his 
restlessness and ambition for improvement have 
changed the curse to a positive blessing and made 
the earth—thorn and thistle cursed—to bloom and 
blossom like the rose. We work partly because we 
need it. We need it for health of mind as well as of 
body. Idleness leads to decay, and decay to death. 
He who through years of active exertion leaves his 
employment and “retires from business” usually 
signs his death warrant. He vegetates for a while 
in idleness and dies, unless he has sense enough to 
discover his mistake in time and return to the paths 
of active usefulness. There are few more pitiable 
objects than the man who after many years’ active 
service in business is deluded into a belief that hap- 
piness and a reward for his labours are to be found 
in withdrawing from all participation in the work of 
life. Old age is an excyse for idleness, but the pos- 
session of money is not. 

We do not work for money alone. The mechanic 
who would be content to do the work of an appren- 
tice, merely because he could earn more wages, 
would be hardly worthy the name of mechanic. The 
amount of wages or salary is a recognition of ability 
and a standard of value for services performed, but 
not the only incentive to exertion. A workman feels 
a pride in his work—in the results of his skill—en- 
tirely unconnected with the amount of money re- 
ceived for it. If he did not one very strong motive 
for improvement would be lacking. Almost every 
mechanic will agree with us that he has done jobs 
which afforded him more gratification in their suc- 
cess than he derived from the possession of the pe- 
cuniary compensation therefor. How often a man 
will undertake a job which he knows beforehand will 





not “pay” in cash what it costs, but mainly for the 
pride of performing successfully? It is true that 
“the labourer is worthy of his hire,” but to agres 
that the hire is the only, orfeven the principal incen. 
tive is unreasonable, not sustained by facts, and de- 
rogatory to the “dignity of labour,” a phrase often 
misused but a perfectly correct one. To be sure, if 
the efforts of the workman—and by this term we 
mean all who do—are not appreciated by adequate 
compensation he seeks other employers who have a 
proper appreciation of his value. 

We work for progress; for progress individually 
and for the progress of the race. One means to that 
progress is the payment for services rendered, as it 
will enable the skilful workman and the inventive 
mechanic to carry forward their plans of improve- 
ment in manual labour or in labour-saving machines, 
We work for the godlike pride of creation. The 
machine which is an offspring of the brain of the 
mechanic is as much, and more, his than that of his 
loins. If he is illy paid for his labour, mental or 
physical, he has the compensation of a satisfaction 
in his success which cannot be assured money 
only, but which must be felt in the knowledge that 
he has succeeded where others failed, and has se- 
cured an impregnable position as one of the pioneers 
in the grand march of improvement. 

There are few pursuits which demand more hard 
work—work of the brain—than that of the mechanic. 
In no sense can he be considered an exemplar of 
Bunyan’s “ Muckrake.” He must live in order to 
work, but he does not work merely that he may live. 
He is always striving to mount the next step on 
the ladder, and never does he mount but that ho 
carries with him the living, moving world. It is his 
pride to excel; never satisfied with mediocrity, but 
always striving for superiority. From the workman 
tothe inventor is but a step—a long step it may be— 
yet not beyond his powers if he employs them pro- 
perly; and the inventor, not a mechanic, is often 
dependant on the mechanic for the success of his 
improvement. 

Now, as individual excellence depends largely 
on individual exertion, although aided somewhat by 
the recorded efforts and failures of others, it is obvious 
that associations which “ razee,” or bring down each 
individual to a common level as to compensation, 
must retard the improvement in mechanical science 
and practice so imperatively demanded by the in- 
creasing wants of the age. The associations, whe- 
ther under the name of “trades unions,” or “ labour 
associations,” have operated to bring the skilful 
workmen down to the level of the “botch,” and not 
to elevate the half-informed mechanic to their level. 
The incentive of money—wages received—has been 
the means used to give these associations power; 
and as the inferior workmen in all branches of indus- 
trial business greatly outnumber the finished me- 
chanics, they, the inferior class, rule these socicties. 
The effect is really a lowering of the status of the 
mechanic. One may do more and better work— 
nore in quantity and better in quality—than another, 
but because the inferior workman is on an equality 
as to standing in the society or union, either the 
superior workman must submit to be undervalued, to 
his pecuniary loss and to his injury by depriving him 
of the laudable ambition of receiving a recognition 
of his superiority; or the employer is compelled to 
pay for inferior work thé same amount for which 
superior work could be obtained. In either case it 
is unjust ; in one case to the conscientious and care- 
ful workman and in the other to the employer. 

The basis of these unions is wrong. They make 
the amount of wages, not the skill of the work- 
men the bases of their demands. The amount of 
wages paid is not really the criterion of excellence, 
and under these union rules can never be made so; 
while if individuals were contracted with, the in- 
dividuals’ skill would become, as it should, the basis 
of compensation, and the pecuniary return for ser- 
vices rendered would incite to superior excellence 
and tend to the general advancement of the world. 


Tue Irarian CoraL Fisuery.—The Italian 
coral fishery, which was formerly an important 


source of profit to the fishermen of Naples, has 
considerably fallen off of late years. The number of 
vessels which left Torre del Greco for the coral 
fishery last year was 350; this year it is 200 only. 

A Novet Compass.—Of the many guides to the 
Exhibition perhaps the most curious is a small 
pocket-compass, warranted to always point to the 
direction of the Ecole Militaire, and thus enable the 
bewildered visitor to find his way about. These 
little instruments are not only useful, but give one 
an elevated idea of the vast size of the place. There 
is something magnificent in having to stop every 
quarter of an hour to get yeur bearings, and on being 
able to invite a man to meet you in a given latitude 
and longitude for dinner. 
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PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 
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THERE is, perhaps, no part of this vast Exhibition 
more deserving of a visit than the Russian depart- 
ment. It literally abounds with interest, even to the 
most careless observer. There is a complete model 
village, with houses and people living in them, pre- 
cisely as they would were they in the land of the 
Czar ; thus the visitor sees at a glance not only the 
dwellings of a portion of the Russian people, but 
may obtain a fair notion of their habits and customs. 
“The greatest study of mankind is man,” says the 
poet. Certainly it is the most interesting, and so the 
crowds who fill the stupendous building in the 
Champ de Mars evidently think, fer they flock by 
hundreds to this department, and scrutinize it in 
every part most carefully. 

The whole has been constructed by order of the 
Russian Government, and, now completed, is a work 
entirely novel in conception, and one which has 
uever before been attempted. The timber houses are 
of a most peculiar construction, and are in themselves 
a study. 

The Isbah, or peasant’s heuse, common in every 
part 6f Central Russia, consists of a summer and a 
winter dwelling, connected by a covered yard or 
passage, with an enclosed space of ground in the 
rear, containing sheds on three sides. These Isbahs 
are never built separately, but in two rows, thus 
forming a wide street, which is adorned with trees, 
while wells are sunk at intervals, and a shrine to St. 
Basil is always to be seen. A church is invariably 
built at the end of the street for the convenience of 
the inhabitants. The frontage of an Isbah is about 
70 feet in length. 

The arrangements of the winter house are peculiar ; 
the lower apartment has three small windows, and 
is the lair for the cattle during the bitter winter 
months, and in this low cabin-like room they help to 
keep each other warm. Above this is the principal 
room of the family, with the great stone in one 
corner and the domestic chapel, the rousse, or red 
corner, a8 it is called, inthe other. The entrance to 
this room is by an outside staircase, and through a 
smaller chamber adjoining. ‘The stable isa building 
two hundred and fifty feet long, by about twenty- 
four feet wide, capable of containing at least ten 
horses. These models are filled with types of the 
various breeds of Russia, and the stalls are so ar- 
tanged that the animals show their sides instead of 
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(THE RUSSIAN STREET IN THE PARIS EXHIBITION. | 


their tails to the public. The ventilation is excellent, 
and the stable is kept in order by men, like the 
palefreniers of the great Paris omnibus establishments, 
in niches six or eight feet from the ground. The 
decoration of the buildings is also interesting ; the 
false roof of the stable and other parts are carved 
and pierced in the peculiar semi-oriental style in 
vogue in Russia, and the gables of the houses are 
decorated in like manner. 

The walls are constructed of round timber, simply 
stripped of the bark and trimmed with the axe, a 
small, bright, handy tool, which the peasants use 
with marvellous facility, and it is worth remarking 
here that in Russia, with the exception of those 
provinces in which there are Germaa colonies, there 


oakum, and this is driven in with an iron instrument 
specially adapted to the purpose, and the caulking is 
dressed with turpentine. Finally the angles are 
filled in with a cement composed of lime, cowdung, 
and coarse flour or meal. In the Isbah at the Ex- 
hibition the cement is omitted, as it would hide the 
construction. 

It is not the habit of the country either to colour or 
to varnish the surface of the wood, either of buildings 
or furniture. This is left in its natural condition ; but 
the hollows, sunken parts, and under-cuttings aro 
tinted brightly. The colours used for this purpose 
are cobalt, vermillion, and green verditer. 

The decoration is, of course, varied according to 
the taste and pocket of the proprietor, but the same 


are neither farmers nor carpenters. Every peasant style has been preserved unaltered for ages, it 


is a farmer and his own carpenter, and when he has 
to build a house calls in tho aid of his fellow- 
peasants, just as the backwoodsman summons his 
fellows to build his log-house or get in his crop. 

Not a nail nor spike is used in the whole building, 
and the roof is only fixed by treenails ; but in Siberia 
and other parts of the country where the storms are 
very violent this method of construction is often 
varied. 

The small cost at which these buildings are 
erected is almost incredible. A peasant’s house of 
the plainest kind does not cost in the neighbourhood 
of Moscow, Toula, and other great towns, more than 
80 to 140 roubles, that is to say from 12/. to 20/., 
materials, labour, furniture and stove, all included— 
the furniture, it should be explained, consists simply 
of one large table, and benches which stand round 
the room in the daytime, and form—two put together 
with a hard mattress on the top—the beds of the 
family at night, except in the coldest season, when 
father, mother, and children find a warm corner on 
the top of the stove, which is nothing more than an 
oven composed of bricks and faced with ornamental 
tiles. To explain this extraordinary cheapness the 
price of wood must be stated. A plank of best fir 
wood, 21 ft. long, 8# in. wide, and nearly 2 in. thick, 
costs fifty copeks, or 17d.,and oak is only worth 
from 2s. 3d. to 3s. 4d. the cubic foot. The wood is 
very carefully seasoned, being built up in stacks with 
interstices, and submitted to the action of steam, and 
is full of turpentine and resinous matters. 

The walls are caulked like the deck of a ship. In 
the first place all the seams and chinks between the 
timbers are filled in either with the large moss of 
Russia or, where that is not to be obtained, with 





being the Lombardian of the twelfth century mixed 
with Byzantine and Greek. 

The summer dwelling needs but little description, 
being similarly constructed, but much smaller, and is 
often used as a shop. 

There is one little dwelling in this Russian street 
at the Exhibition that demands special mention. It 
is the bureau of the Russian commissioner, M. 
Paul Bénard, of Paris, who has produced an ex- 
tremely graceful modification of the Russian style. 
Nearly all the parts of the structure are visible to the 
eye. The rafters appear beyond the timbers of the 
gables, their ends being turned or carved into gro- 
tesque heads, and are held in place by the orna- 
mental keys or pins. The key is made also to sup- 
port a piece of round timber which lies across and 
keeps down the shingles of the roof. The timbers 
of the walls are squared, and put together with 
grooves and tongues like our flooring boards, thus 
forming one of the most elegant and pretty little 
bureaux it is possible to imagine. 


St. PererspurG.—Through many years I have 
entertained a profound incredulity as to the story of 
Prince Potemkin and the Empress Catherine. Wo 
have all been told in our youthful days how, when 
the \ carina made her tour through Russia, the un- 
principled favourite persuaded her that the country 
was prosperous and populated, by having cardboard, 
lath, and plaster cities erected within view of the line 
of the Imperial progress. I forget what moral tho 
story was intended to point out ; whether it served 
as evidence that appearances are deceitful, that 
princes never learn the truth, or that honesty is the 
best policy ; but Ido know that, even at a tender 
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age, £ regarded the story as a monstrous fiction. 
Well, since 1 have been in St. Petersbarg I have 
begun 1er my scepticism were not pre- 
mature. The city of the Czar Peter is itself so like 
a pasteboard town that the Empress might well have 
been unable to discover the difference between the 
copy and the nal, Supposing you had an order 
to run up so many suits of streets, quays, squares, 
and arcades, to dot the space over with palaces, all 
of regulation grandeur, to erect the proper number 
of churches with gilt cupolas, to be liberal of statues 
and not sparing of barrac ks ; and supposing, after 
you had fulfilled your contract according to the term 
of the order, your pasteboard city had had its colours 
somewhat washed by “the rain and eracked by the 
frost, you would have produced a marvellous resem 
blance of the Neva capital. There never was a city, 
I think, which had such a “ put-up-to-day-to-be-taken- 
down-to-morrow ” look about it.all. Washington has 
something of the same air, but then the American 
capital makes uo pretence to be a city built to hast, 
whereas in St. Petersburg everything is of the mas- 
sive, solid order, only that the magsiveness is of the 
must transparent kind, the solidity of the most. palpa- 
bly delusive description. Indeed, éf such an event 
were possible, the universal prevalenee of sham in 
every Muscovite building I yet have seen ould drive 
Mr. Ruskin inad.—A Monthain Russia dutiag the Alaur- 
riage of the Czarenitch. By Hdword Dieey. 
—_—_—— = 
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Many years ago, when my profession was not 
quite so flourishing as it is at present, | was weak- 
minded enough, seduced by «@ offer of better salary 
and a better position—I was quite young then— 

The down upon my lip, mere boy than man— 
to relinquish my situation at the Old Drary, where I 
was only “utility man,” and aecept an engagement 
with a “ travelling manager.” 

Mr. Fubber’s company was not of a high order of 
talent, and I was deemed quite an acquisition, and 
had the satisfaction of seeing my “ first apppearance” 
anneunced in very large capitals, but that was all the 
satisfaction I did have. The season soon came to a 
disastrous close, the manager suddenly disappeared, 
leaving us minus our salaries, and “ Othello’s occupa- 
tion was gone.” My trunk was seized for arrears of 
board, and I was reduced to the disagreeable neces- 
sity of footing it back to London. 

It was during this homeward tramp that I became 
the principal personage in a strange drama of real 
life, far exceeding any in the mimic world. I came 
to a portion of the road where a long floating bridge 
crosses &@ wide pond or river, I forget which 
now, and I have never been over the turnpike-road 
I found a number of boys fishing. ‘This sport 
been my weakness, and when one of the 
youngsters, who got plenty of bites, but couldn’t catch 
anything, asked me if I wouldn't like to try my luck, 
I could not resist the temptation. The sport was 
live ly and the snd I soon had the boy’s 
basket in a promising condition. ‘ 
very quickly when we are pleasantly 
emplo To my utter astonishment the sun begdn 
to sink in the heavens and twilight creep over the 
earth, and there was I idliug away my time and only 
a tithe of the journey performed. I relinquished the 
fishing-rod and started on my way again. 

It grew dark very suddenly, too soon, I thought, 
but I quickly had an explanation of the cause. A 
low, rwabling sownd proclaimed the approach of a 
thu storm, and a few large drops pattered down 
uriers. It would never do to be 
shower as this was likely to be, 

yut for shelier. 

-@ back from the road, and 
was a little brown 
I made.for 
-way leading froin 
f was off the hinges, leav- 
® egress to man or beast. I accepted it as an 
invitation and approached the house. As I drew 
nearer i discovered that it. was very much out of 
repair The flower garden in front was 
with weeds, and the eutire place 
of dilapidation that I b« 
habited. 

This fear was speedily dissipat 
the “north side of friendly,” 
Nico! Jarvie says. 

“What do you want here ?” exclaimed a gruff voice, 
in very brusque tones; and, looking in the direction 
whence it proceeded, I perceived a man standing 
in the open doorway. 

I had uoticed that the door was open before, but the 
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man had suddenly appeared in it, very much as if he 
had been on the watch for something or somebody, and 
resented my appearance as an intrusion. His uncouth 
salutation confirmed this impression. I am a victim 
to first impressious, and too apt, perhaps, to judge a 
man by his face, but this man had villain and sneak 
written in the plainest characters upon his coarse fea- 
tures. He was short in stature, heavily and clumsily 
built, with scowling brows and a sheck of dark hair 
—a kind of human bull-dog, strong and savage. I 
was but @ stripling at the time and prompt to resent 
insolence—for I felt his question was such, poor as 1 
was. 

“ Tam seeking shelter from the approaching storm,” 
was my answer. 

“You cam't have any shelter here,” was the rude 
response, 

“T te you there is a storm couiing—can't I step 
here until the shower is over ?” 

“ No,” very gruffly. 

“ But I shall get wat through,” I expostulated ; 
“and there isn't another house in sight."’ 

“Can't help it ; don'tctake strangers in here. There 
is a -house:a little farther on, weund the bend of the 
xoad ; you'd better go there.” 

And the crazy old door was unceremoniously 
clesed in my face, and the belt was loudly thrust 
into its socket as an additional reminder that I was 
not wanted. 

I yelled out my opinion of the efvility in a vocife- 
rous and’somewhat profane manner, and then made 


muy way back to the road again with considerable. 


speed, as I was not sure but that my remarks might 
be answered by a charge of buckshet from one of 
the windows. But such ion was d- 
less——-the churl was evidently satisfied with 
driven me away. 

As I turned into the road again chaise game on 
at full speed going the same way I was. I drew up 
to the side of the road te avoid being run over in the 
dusk, for it was getting dark very fast, when, to my 
astonishment, instead of coming on, it turned into the 
earriage way and drove up to the solitary cottage. 

Why the impression that there was 
wrong going on should have so suddenly flashed 
through my mind I have never been able to explain. 


There are times when sudden convictions, fancies,, 


presentiments, or ideas flash upon us in a peculiar, 
not to say preternatural manner. I certainly did re- 
ceive such a presentiment of mischief, and, at the 
same time, an uncontrollable desire to trace it out 
and learn what it was. A trivial circumstance 
strengthened this belief in my mind. 

‘The man who had so rudely driven me away from 
the house was not dressed as a farmer, but more like 
a lounger. I had noticed his dress at the first glance 
aud discovered this peculiarity. I shonld never 
have thought of it again but for this incident of the 
chaise, 

Then, again, he had been so evidently on the 
look-out for somebody. The chaise was expected, 
you see. And yet what was there suspicious in such 
au every-day occurrence as a chaise driving up to an 
out-of-the-way eottage? Nothing! Anybody else 
probably would have let the chaise and the solitary 

)ttage have gone to Jericho, and hurried on to the 
‘@ for shelter from the big drops that were 
ginning to come down quite lively; but I, 
having recvived this mysterious intuition of mischief, 
fownd it impossible to depart without solving my 
aoubts. 

It was such a capital place for a-dark deed too, 
that old cottage, standing a good stone’s-throw from 
the road and nearly hidden in its grove of trees. 

I took advantage of these trees and quietly ap- 
proached the house from the rear, A covered porch 

ted out from a little cell, in which I quickly en 

iced myself to eseape from the rain, which was 

falling in good earnest, accompanied by the 

t vivid lightning and most terrific peals of thun- 

dor I ever witnessed. The appalling storm, together 

vith the novelty of my situation, caused me to fairly 

quake in my shoes, and nervousness possessed my 
rane with a tremor far from pleasant. 

After all it might be that these people really 
resided here, and if I should be discovered in my 
“tl position the probability was that I should 
be marched off to the nearest jail as @ burglar. And 
yet, though I could have stolen away as quietly as 
I had come, some powerful influence within, beyond 
my powers of explanation, made me persistently de- 
termine to ascertain, if possible, the nature of this 
nocturnal meeting, in a solitary house, amidst dark- 
uess and a gathering storm: Oautiously and with a 
snake-like motion, I crept into the one chamber, a 
kind of summer kitchen, that composed the cell, 
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which was illuminated by a strong light from soms 
where. 

That light, I soon discovered, came through a 
open window from another also open, in the mai 
chamber of the house, diagonally opposite. Thi 
light was caused by a blazing fire of wood, whic) 
had been kindled on the hearth, evidently to driy, 
away the dampress of the old house, which I wa 
now satisfied was nothing but a mere shell, and },; 
long been unoccupied. From my window, all in ty 
gieom, I could overlook the lighted apartment con. 
pletely. It contained a barrel, turned bottom y. 
wards, on which was a common stable lanien 
lighted, but eclipsed by the brighter beams of {) 
wood fire. Two'men stood beside this barrel, iy 
eamest conversation. A third crouched on tl; 
hearth beside the fire, partly reclining on a bund: 
of fagots. 

Thesetwomen were very dissimilar in appear 
anee ; both were elegantly dressed and had the ap. 
pearance of wealth about them. One was about nj 
size ; that is tosay, rather small, with eurly brown 
hair, moustache and bright clear eyes, which 
looked black im that light, and very white ever 
teeth, which @ genial.smile disclosed often, but his 
face was a8 brown as a “on. 1 and gave him ; 
foreign air and appearance. I should have take 
him to be twenty-five or thereabouts. His companion 
avas his elder by a dozen years—a head taller, ani 
thin almost to emaciation. He had a sallow, 
eadaverous countenance, restless eyes of an uncer- 
‘tein colour, pS Sacer Sp Se eS eaatp al 
sentty bair and beard. 

The man at the fire was the one who had driver 
me away. Tt was a peculiar scene, and its dis 


g | ‘tinetive features were so strongly upon 


impressed 
my then youthful brain that I have mever forgotten 
them. It arises before me now as vividly as it did 
then, and as I gezed I was more and more convince! 
that some nefarious business was in hand. But 
how was I to prevent it—s-strippling against thre: 
men ? 

Both windows being open, I could hear, in the 
intervals of the thunder, every word. The foreign- 
looking gentleman was speaking when I took up my 
post of observation. 

“T regret we stopped, even to escape the storm, 
Mr. Rockbridge,” he was saying; “I would much 
rather have gone on, even at the risk of a drench- 
ing. It smells horribly damp and unwholesom 
here.” 

“ Patience,” answered he who had been called 
Rockbridge, the tall, thin man with the sinister face; 
“the storm will soon pass over, and then we will 
resume our journey. Perhaps it would be advisable 
to stop at the first hotel we come to and put up for 
the night.” 

“By no means,” rejoined Tappan, quickly ; “1 
us push on; we shall reach there by midnight. | 
am sorry we stopped at all. It was very kind of you 
to come for me, in your own conveyance, for I am 
most anxious to see Elinor and give her the last 
words of her deceased father, The Crest of the 
Wave was the first homeward-bound vessel, after | 
had settled up the affairs of the firm, and so I took 
passage in her.” 

“Tt was a sad fate,” said Rockbridge.  “ Poor 
Mr. Woedberry! he took the voyage for the benefit 
of his health, and only arrived in Calcutta to dio 
there.” 

“Yes; I was settling up the accounts of my branch 
of the firm when he arrived. We were to have re- 
turned tegether.” 

“YT know. You have had a long exile from your 
native land. Ten years, is it not?” 

“Precisely. I leit England when I was sixteen 
to begin my career in the great East India house of 
Woodberry & Co., a poor clerk, and I return a junior 
partner.” 

“We shall have to take the style of Rockbridge 
& Tappan, eh ?” 

“No. It was the old man’s last wish that the busi- 
ness should be continued under his name, and it is 
too well established to be lightly cast aside, His in- 
terest is to be made over to his daughter, who is to 
be a silent partner, giving us the right to still retain 
the old firm name of ‘Woodberry & Co,’ I have the 
proper authority to arrange everything, and his will, 
and other necessary papers.” 

“You have them with you?” 

“Yos, here in this pocket-book, in my breast 
pocket.” 

The fire-light may have deceived me, but it ap- 
peared to ms that Rockbridge gave a quick sign 1 
the man by the fire. At all events he roused himsl! 
up at that moment, and commenced fumbling 
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amongst the sticks of wood as if intent on replenish- 
ing the fire. 

“So the pretty Elinor is to become a partner, and 
the head of the firm too. A partner in a double sense, 
eh? I believe you have some aspirations in that 

uarter ?” . 
bar Elinor is my affianced wife,” answered Tappan. 

“You must have plighted your troth early then. 
Only sixteen when you went away; why, she can 
scarcely remember how you looked, much less recog- 
nize you now.” 

“Jt was the wish of her father, and we have 
constantly corresponded to that end. Our marriage 
will take place at the expiration of her year of mourn- 
ing.” 

“Js that all settled ?” 

The question came abruptly—fiercely. 

UTtis. 

“Phen you must die!” 

At the words the hang-dog ruffian, as if it had 
been a signal agreed upon, rose suddenly with a 
knotty stick in his hand, and struck Tappan a savage 
blow on the head that felled him to the floor like a 
stroke of lightning. I cannot convey to your mind 
the sickening sense of horror that seized upon me at 
beholding this tragedy so suddenly end an apparently 
friendly conversation. My legs failed me and I sank 
down upon my knees, helplessly holding on by the 
window-sill. I was stunned—bewildered to that ex- 
tent that I had neither power to move nor breath to 
utter a cry. My eyes seemed starting from their 
sockets, objects reeled and danced before me, and I 
was giddy, sick and faint, It is a dreadful thing to 
seo a murder done coolly, deliberately, in cold blood. 
This supineness saved my life, as J undoubtedly 
should have been sacrificed also if I had made my 
presence known. 

I still possessed the sense of hegring. 

“The job’s over,” said the man, who had done the 
deed at the instigation of the more refined assassin, 
“and an ugly gne it is too.” 

“There was no help for it. I have appropriated 
the funds of the firm to a large amount. An exami- 
nation would have been my ruin, and I love Elinor 
Woodberry—madly, passionately love her—would 
sell my soul to gain her, as I have done by this 
deed.” 

My senses were returning, and with them tho re- 
quisite caution. I ventured to look again, and saw 
the murderers were horror-stricken at their own deed. 
They stood by the door glaring at the body of their 
victim, as though it possessed the power to sting 
them. 

“ Are you sure he’s dead ?” whispered Rockbridge, 
tremulously. 

“ Positive! That blow would have killed an ox,” 
answered the ruffian, doggedly. 

“ What shall we do with the body—bury it?” asked 
Rockbridge, anxiously. 

“That will take too much time; why not set fire 
tothe old house and burn all up at once? It is as 
dry as tinder and will burn like a flash,” responded 
his companion, who seemed to have a strange reluc- 
tance to approach the pale face that looked so 
ghastly in the fire-light. 

“ Good,” cried Rockbridge, with relief. ‘* Papers 
and all will be destroyed together. “T’ll get the 
chaise ready while you fire the house, but see youdo 
it so thoroughly and effectually as to destroy every 
trace of this night’s work,” 

With these words he hurried from the room as if 
anxious to escape the strong gaze of those fixed eyes. 
The other commenced scattering the fire-brands 
about, and, fearful that he might see me, I crept cau- 
tionsly out through the porch and hid myself among 
thy trees. ‘The storm had apparently died away, for 
the rain had ceased to fall, and the moon was strug- 
gliug through a misty veil of clouds. 

When I heard the chaise drive rapidly away I 
know the murderers were gone, and I hurried back 
to the house—net to the porch, but to the window 
. the main apartment, which was now all in a 

1828, 

_ Swayed by some irresistible impulse, I jumped 
into the window amidst the smoke and flames, 
grasped the form of the murdered man and dragged 
it out from the burning dwelling, toiling at it with 
desperate strength and resolution until I had got it 
among the trees far from the burning house, which 
now was flaming up furiously. 

You will wonder why I should have risked my 
life thus to preserve a mass of senseless clay from a 
fiery sepulchre. My motive is soon told. [ wished 
to possess myself of the clothes and papers of the 
murdered man for the purpose of passing myself off 
for him. It was a bold game, but I was resolved to 





play it—my object, to defeat a villain’s schemes and 
save an innocent girl and her fortune from his 
clutches. Nor was it so difficult as might appear 
at the first view. The man Tappan had been ten 
years abroad, had gone a boy and returned a man. 
Ve were nearly of the same height, and as for a 
moustache and the bronze visage, the resources of 
my profession were adequate to supply all deficiencies. 
Besides, ten years passed beneath an Indian sun 
would be likely to make many and strange changes 
in a man’s appearance. You simile at the idea of such 
& project—it appears to you like the wild fancy of a 
lunatic, does it not? I can assure you there was 
“ method” in my madness. 


The afternoon of the following day, when “ made | 


up” as nearly as I could to a resemblance of 
Mr. Tappan, I sauntered quietly along, and entered 
the counting-house of Woodberry & Co., where I 
found Mr. Rockbridge—all alone, as luck would have 
it—very busy at his books. 

He looked up at my entranee, and the way his 
under-jaw. dropped, his cheeks paled, and his eyes 
glared, convinced me that my “make up” was 
good, and that I was not a bad imitation of Charles 
‘Tappan. 

The feeling was but momentary, however; it 
passed over his face like a spasm and was gone. He 
was too sure that his crime had been effectual. He 
turned to me urbanely, saying: 

“What can I do for you, sir?” 

T put on a look of pretended astonishment—I was 
a pretty good aetor, even in those days. 

“ What!” Ieried. “Is it possible you do not re- 
cognize me, Mr. Rockbridge?” 

He winced, and ia» uneasy expression came again 
into his light gray eyes. 

“ Really, sir,” he said, in a hesitating way, “ you 
have the advantage of me. Have we ever met be- 
fore?” 

“To be sure we have,” I answered, readily, 
secretly anticipating the consternation my words were 
about to cause. “ Well, well, time does make sad 
changes-——not that I think I am altered much for the 
worse. Have ten years obliterated all traces of your 
boyish friend ? James Rockbridge, have you really 
forgotten me, Charley ‘Tappan ?” 

He gasped and sank back in his chair, staring at me 
with distended eyeballs. 

“ Who are you?” he whispered, hoarsely. 

“ Didn't I tell you? Charles Tappan,” I answered, 
pleasantly. 

I never saw such a bewildered look as overcast 
his countenance. It was absolutely ludicrous in its 
expression. 

“You Charles Tappan?” he repeated, mechani- 
cally. 

“T am Charles Tappan,” I returned, decidedly. 

“But that is impossible. Charles Tappan is 

He paused abruptly, bit off the rest of thesentence 
and gulped it down with a choking seund. 

“Ts what ?” I asked, quickly. 

“Abroac,” he stammered. “In India—Caleutta 
—conducting the branch house of Woodberry & 
Co.” 

Ho was recovering his self-possession again, but I 
could see by the expression of his eye that I puzzled 
him sorely. 

“Did you not receive my letter informing you 
that I had arrived at port in the ship Crest of the 
Wave?” T asked, with ail the coolness imaginable. 

He grew livid again, and a shudder eonvulsed his 
frame. He was positive that I was not Charles 
Tappan, but who I was and where I obtained infor- 
mation which he thought known only to himself 
weré what bewildered him. 

“T never received any such letter,” he said, at 
length, boldly, “and, to be plain with you, I do not 
believe you,are Charles Tappan, who, I think, is still 
in India,” 

“ Well, upon my word,” I exclaimed, with well- 
feigned indignation, “ this is a nice reception fora man 
who has been absent ten years from his native land. 
As tomy having arrived by the Crest of the Wave 
—if you have any doubts on the subject—I have only 
to refer you to the captain of the vessel, by whom I 
am wel) known; and for other proofs of my identity 
I think these papers will be all sufficient. I drew out 
a large pocket-book at these words. “ Here are the 
balances of the branch-house, whose accounts are now 
closed. Here is the last will and testament of Eli- 
nor Woodberry, principal of the great East India 
house of Woudberry & Co., a letter to his daughter, 
and power of attorney, giving me authority to settle 
up his affairs.” 

“* Let me see those papers,” he hissed. 

I held the papers spread open like a hand of cards. 


» 





“Now mark me, James Rockbridge—and it will be 
for your interest to believe Iam in earnest—look at 
these papers, examine Mr. Woodberry’s well-known 
signature.” 

He glared at me a moment like a caged wild beast 
at its keeper. . 

“ Are you satisfied?” I asked, when he had cast a 
rapid glance at the different papers. 

“Yes,” he answered, moodily; “ satisfied that 
those are the papers that Charles Tappan brought 
from India, but not that you are Charles Tappan.” 

“Oh, then you know that Charles Tappan did 
come from India, although you denied ita moment 
ago,” I cried, quickly. “ Where did you obtain your 
information ?” 

Again that livid expression overcast his face, his 
lips worked convulsively, but no words came; he 
could not answer my question. He saw that he had 
made a fatal admission, and his white, glistening 
teeth gnawed at his uether lip in rage and dismay. 

“Tf you still doubt that Iam Charles Tappan,” I 
went on, determined to play my ace of trumps aud 
win the game without farther discussion, “ let me 
recount to you my journey. Perhaps, if we weve to 
stop by the way and examine the ruias of an old cot- 
tage by the roadside which was burned the night be- 
fore last we might find seme interesting souvenirs of 
that journey. Moen sometimes recover from violent 
blows on the head. I have heard of such cases, 
have not you ?” 

This last thrust was teo much for him ; he slid 
out of his chair, and grovelled on the floor in a dead 
faint. He made no cry, and the door of the private 
office being closed the clerks outside were uncon- 
scious of the quiet but intense drama that was being 
enacted within. A pitcher of water was, standing on 
the table. I filled a glass and dashed the conients 
in his face. He sighed heavily, and consciousness 
began to return. I lifted him up and placed him in 
his chair again. His eyes opened, he saw me, com- 
prehended all, shuddered and elosed them again. 

“Do you still doubt that lam Charles Tappan?” 
I asked. 

“No! no!” he cried, hastily I doubt nothing 
—I admit everythiug---I am in your power, if you 
are he; but no, his skull must have been crushed, 
and I see no evidence of a wound. In the fiend’s 
name, who are you?” 

With these incoherent words the wretched man 
started to his feet, glaring upon me with an insane 
fury in his eyes. But I had no fear of an assault— 
your cold-murderer is ever a coward—he knew I was 
prepared for him, and he could only snarl and whine 
like a whipped cur. 

“T tell you, for the last time, I am Charles T'ap- 
pan,” I answered, with determination ; “ and it will 
be for your personal welfare to accept me as such 
without farther parley. For the present I must leave 
you. To-morrow we will look over the books to- 
gether and settle the affairs of the firm.” 

“Where are you going now ?” he cried, apprehen- 
sively. 

“ To call on Miss Woodberry—my Elinor,” I re- 
plied. 

He writhed as though something venomous had 
stung him. 

* You have not been there yet?” He seized his 
hat as if moved by a sudden impulse. “ Allow me 
to escort you thither. Do you know where she 
lives ?” 

“Oh, yes ; her letters have informed me that she 
resides with an aunt in Vernon Street.” 

My precise information again perplexed him, but 
he said nothing, and we went out together. I knew 
his motive in accompanying me; he thought the 
young lady would detect the cheat, and I should be 
exposed ; but how that would benefit him I could 
not see, because if I were detected I had but to turn 
around and denounce him. He could do nothing 
against me whilst I held his life inmy hands. It 
was evident he was revolving some scheme in his 
dark brain, and was not disposed to disgorge the 
money he had fraudulently extracted from the firm, 
or give up his pretensions to the hand of Elinor 
Woodberry. 

Our w°lk was nota particularly sociable one. I 
kept rei nbering various buildings, streets and loca- 
lities, just to keep up my character. I was familia: 
enough with Londen to do so, but, as always hap- 
pens, I slightly overdid it, and remembered too 
much. 

“ How familiar that building looks,” I cried, with 
enthusiasm. 

“You recognize it, do you?” said Rockbridge, 
looking at me askance. 

“ Certainly. It looks just as it did ten years ago,” 
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I answered, for the building was familiar to me; “I 
once lodged there.” 

“ Tt looks familiar, does it ?” said Rockbridge, lead- 
ing me on. 

“ Very.” . 

“That's strange, for it has been built but five 
years, and that was while you were away, you know,” 
he remarked, with a grim smile. 

I immediately became interested in something on 
the other side of the street. I had lost a point in the 
game—but what did it matter? I had never hoped 
to persuade him that I was Charles Tappan. 

The conversation dropped after this, as I did not 
think it advisable te remember any more localities, 
and we walked on in s‘iwnce until we reached the 
residence of Miss Wuovdberry, a handsome brick 
house, with “ Merrill” on the door-plate, which was 
the name of Elinor’s aunt’s deceased husband. Of 
course I was not aware of all these things at the 
time—that was an after knowledge—though I men- 
tion them here ia proper sequence, to avoid explana- 
tions at the end, for nothing is more prosy than a 
long epilogue at the close of a stirring play. 

We ascended the steps together, and he rang the 
bell. The servant who opened the door recognized 
him as a familiar and welcome guest, and we were 
ushered into the parlour to await the appearance of 
Elinor Woodberry. 

Perhaps you fancy that my nerves began to quiver 
and my confidence fail me ; quite the contrary, I as- 
aure you; I was cool—* cool as a cucumber”—and 
prepared to deceive both Elinor’s eyes and the eyes 
of the guilty James Rockbridge, who I knew would 
keep a strict watch upon me. 

After all, the risk was not so great as you may 
imagine. Elinor Woodberry was but eight years of 
age when she parted from Charles Tappan, and her 
childish memory could not be very strong. Light 
footsteps descended the stairs, and a woman’s dress 
rustled in the hall—the critical moment had come. 
Elinor Woodberry entered the apartment. 

She was a charming young lady—I thought so at 
the first glance, and farther acquaintance confirmed 
me in that impression—with soft brown hair, sad 
gray eyes, a pale complexion, and regular features to 
match, cast in rather a pensive expression, a disciple 
of Melpomene rather than Thalia. 

She did not appear to observe meat first, I keeping 
pretty well in the background, as you may believe, 
but advanced very cordially to Rockbridge. 

“Have I kept you waiting?” she exclaimed, in 
pleasant, bell-like tones. ‘ You must excuse me if I 
have, but we have an invalid upstairs—a distant re- 
lative of aunt’s, or will be at some time, I believe— 
he met with an accident on his way hither, and I 
have been nursing him.” 

“‘ Indeed,” answered Rockbridge, carelessly, as if 
not much interested in the invalid ; “I was not aware 
your aunt had any relatives besides yourself living. 
I have called to present to you a gentleman who ex- 
pects to become a relative of yours in the course of 
time.” 

This was said rather sardonically, as if in antici- 
pation of my defeat. 

“ Do you recognize this gentleman ?” 

Thus designated I made two steps forward and 
bowed. She gave me a long look, rather 
blankly at first, but it soon brightened into intelli- 

ence. 
ar Charles, my dear Charles !” she cried, with joyous 
accents. “Itmust be—it must be—I cannot be mis- 
taken! Oh, Charles, have you come back to me?” 
And she cast herself impulsively into my arms. 

I could not do less than reciprocate the fervency 
of her embrace. Her fair head nestled upon my 
shoulder, and I looked over it triumphantly, I admit, 
at the livid features of the astonished Rockbridge. 
It thrilled me, I can tell you, and I only wished I 
had been Charles Tappan in reality. Did you ever 
hold a young and lovely woman close to your throb- 
bing heart? The sensation is not an unpleasant one. 

The scene was too much for the baffled Rock- 
bridge ; he muttered something about not wishing 
to interfere with the joyful meeting between long- 
severed friends, grasped his hat, and literally fled 
from the house. 

I will not now detail what farther conversation 
then took place between Elinor and myself. Suffice 
it to say we were soon on the best of terms; I was 
introduced to Mrs. Merrill, a nice middle-aged lady, 
and installed in the house as Charles Tappan. I 
was also presented to the invalid—he was badly 
hurt, but the doctor had hopes of getting him 
on his legs in a week’s time—and had a long chat 
with him. We parted mutually pleased with each 
other. 





Now the game went on regularly—my point was to 
bring the affairs into proper shape, and force James 
Rockbridge to make restitution of the money ab- 
stracted—his, to lead me into some admission or 
act to prove the imposition I was practising. It 
was sharp work between us, I can tell you. I think 
he would have murdered me if I had given him a 
good opportunity, but, of course, I was not going to 
do that. 

At last a circumstance happened which I had long 
been expecting ; the “ Bull-dog”—I call him that for 
want of a better name—the man who had struek the 
fatal blow, called one day to see Rockbridge. I 
conducted him to the private office myself, and 
ushered him into the presence of his confederate 
without giving him the slightest hint, by word or 
action, that I had ever seen his ugly face before. I 
instantly withdrew, not wishing to excite suspicion 
by lingering, with the laudable intention of eaves- 
dropping to the full extent of my abilities. But 
Rockbridge was too much on the alert for me. He 
locked the office door from within, and, after listen- 
ing awhile without catching even so much as a 
murmur, I gave it up as a bad job, ar:1 sauntered to 
the front door. 

The man must have been closeted with Rockbridge 
fully an hour, and when he passed me in going out 
his eye met mine with a pewuliar expressior. that de- 
noted mischief. I am biessed with a somewhat vivid 
imagination, and { easily shaped out the object of 
this visit. “ Bull-cog” had been sent to see if the 
house had been thoroughly consumed by the flames, 
and with it, of course, the body of Charles Tappan. 
He had reported favourably. The house had burned 
into a mere heap of ashes—I was aware of that— 
and no traces of Charles Tappan could be found, as 
I had taken precaution there should not be. COon- 
sequently, satisfied that Charles Tappan’s ashes were 
mingled with those of the old house, Rockbridge was 
determined to remove me from his path, as I was de- 
cidedly in his way. How he would set about it was 
more than I could determine. Certainly not by 
violence. I was too wary for that—always went 
well armed and never remained out late at night. I 
thought he had a tough job before him, but as two 
people are seldom of the same opinion he may have 
thought differently. However, the “tug of war” 
was sure to come in a day or two, and I prepared 
myself accordingly. 

It took him about a week te arrange his plot, and 
then he “opened” on me. It was in this way. 
Elinor and I were amusing ourselves one hot afternoon 
in July—it was the second, I think, and the month 
had come in very sultry—in the shady parlour of 
her residence, by singing all the quaint old ballads 
and nursery rhymes we could remember, and trying 
to pick the airs out on the piano; while the invalid 
cousin had got downstairs for the first time since 
his accident, and lay upon the sofa, when the door- 
bell rang, and in came James Rockbridge with the 
“ Bull-dog” at his heels. 

I saw mischief at once, and gave Elinor a 
whispered hint of what was coming. We were on 
excellent terms, as you will see in the sequel. 

“To what are we indebted for the pleasure of 
this visit ?” said Elinor, graciously. 

“T am afraid it will not prove a pleasure,” an- 
swered Rockbridge, gravely, and looking askance at 
me. “Circumstances which I will hereafter ex- 
plain have made me suffer you to become the dupe 
of an impostor; but I can no longer submit to this 
deception, as it is now in my power to unmask him.” 

“Impostor? Deception ?” asked Elinor, in a be- 
wildered kind of way. ‘ What in the world do you 
mean, Rockbridge ?” 

“] mean that this man, who claims to be Charles 
Tappan, is an impostor !” said Rockbridge, resolutely, 
and I saw by the expression of his eye that we were 
to close the game in bitter earnest. ‘“ He is not 
Charles Tappan.” 

Elinor shrinked and recoiled just a little bit from 
me. He noticed it and smiled. He felt pretty sure 
of winning the point this time. 

“Tf I am not Charles Tappan, who am 1?” I 
asked, boldly. 

It was the safest kind of a question to ask, as he 
did not know me from Adam. He confessed his in- 
ability to answer that question, and mumbled some- 
thing about my being an impostor. 

“And why am I not Charles Tappan?” I de- 

Aa d, er Jat, +1 

* Because he is———” 

The words faltered on his tongue, and he hesi- 
tated, passing the back of his hand across his brow 
to remove the perspiration, which I knew some- 
thing more than the weather had brought there. 








“Ts what ?” 

** Dead !” 

Elinor shrieked again : 

“ Dead!” 

“ Aye, sir, dead!” he continued, savagely,eturning 
full upon me, as if goaded on by some unseen an 
powerful medium. “ Dead! fon the road 
on the night of the 5th of June. Murdered in a go. 
litary cottage by the roadside, whither he had bee; 
lured under pretext of taking shelter from a thunder 
storm ; barbarously murdered, and the house set oy 
fire to conceal all evidence of the crime !” 

“Who did this fearful deed?” asked Elinor, 
breathlessly. 

“ He—this man—who now calls himself Charles 
Tappan !” cried Rockbridge, vindictively. 

“A likely story,” I exclaimed, with an indigna- 
tion that was not altogether feigned. “ Who can 
prove it?” 

“TI can,” answered “ Bull-dog,” stepping boldly 
forward ; “I saw you do it.” 

The effrontery of this assertion made me laugh. 

“Do you not understand all now, Elinor?” cried 
Rockbridge, hurriedly. “ This villain here, doubt- 
lessly inspired by your beauty and a thirst for gain 
waylaid and slew your lover, possessed himself o/ 
his papers, and, trusting to a slight resemblance and 
his long absence, comes here to palm himself off oy 
you as your affianced husband. It was a bold game, 
sir,” he continued, turning to me with an assumption 
of virtuous indignation, “ but you have lost it, and 
must be prepared to pay the forfeit.” 

He evidently thought I was overwhelmed. But 
Elinor was not going to condemn me unheard. 

“This is a strange story. What have you to say 
concerning these grave charges ?” she asked. 

“Unfounded from beginning to end,” I answered ; 
“ and yet strangely enough there is a great deal o' 
truth in what Mr. Rockbridge has uttered. In the 
first place, I am not Charles Tappan.” 

“Ah, you admit it!” cried Rockbridge, trium- 
phantly. 

“Tn the second place,” I went on, not heeding the 
interruption, “Charles Tappan was assaulted and 
left for dead in a lonely cottage on his way to 
town ; and, moreover, I saw that man strike the 
blow, and James Rockbridge looked on, an accessory 
before and after the deed.” 

“ You lie!” exclaimed “ Bull-dog,” brutally. 

But Rockbridge looked uneasy. He began to un- 
derstand how I had obtained possession of the 


pers. 

“You will find it difficult to prove this, young 
man,” he said, sneeringly. 

“Oh, not at all; I have a witness.” 

“ A witness!” the murderers exclaimed in chorus, 
casting uneasy glances at each other. 

“Produce your witness,” cried Rockbridge, boldly, 
after a moment’s reflection. 

“ Here he is—behold him !” 

The invalid, whom nobody had taken any notice 
of during this trying scene, removed the covering from 
his face, and sat up on the sofa, discovering to tle 
appalled wretches the pale face of Charles Tappan, 
with an ugly scar on the left temple. 

Rockbridge and his guilty associate broke from the 
house like frightened deer, and I don’t know but 
they are running still, for nothing was ever seen or 
heard of them afterwards. 

You will now understand that, after I had dragged 
Charles Tappan from the burning house I discovered 
that he still lived. I laid him under the trees and 
hastened to the nearest house for assistance. My 
story was that myself and friend had taken shelter 
in the deserted house, which had been struck by 
lightning, and badly hurt some way. I thought it 
best to say nothing of the attempted murder. 

The farmer helped me put him to bed, and in the 
morning I obtained a conveyance to take us to London. 
He recovered sufficiently to give me the address of 
Miss Woodberry, and I took him directly thither. 
All the rest was a nice little comedy, arranged by 
myself, to amuse Mr. Rockbridge and keep him from 
running away with the funds of the firm until Tappan 
got well enough to attend tomatters. It was a hard 
blow he got, but @ good constitution brought hiw 
safely through it. s 

Of course they were excessively grateful, and 
wished to reward me handsomely, but I was young# 
and romantic in those days. Like Fanchon, “I merely 
helped him because he was a human being, and I did 
not want any reward for it.” 

Well, they were married in good time. I received 
an invitation to the wedding. The defalcations of 
Rockbridge were made up, and the old firm of 
Woodberry & Co. became as prosperous as ever: 
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I was always @ welcome visitor, but my roving life 
drifted our paths so far apart that, after awhile, the 
acquaintance died out. I believe they named their 
second boy after me, and he's turned out smart. 


G. L. A. 





THE BRIDAL DRESS. 





Para purchased a cottage at Long Beach the 
spring before, and there in the hot summer months 
we enjoyed ourselves without limit. The cottage 
was situated in a little rocky nook, called Pink Cove, 
because all the rocks and pebbles, even the beach 
sands, had # sort of rosy, purplish hue, more purple 
than pink it seemed to me ; I thought, in old days, it 
might have been an enchanted grotto haunted by 
sea-elves and the like, and, though long since de- 
serted by the charmed presences, still retained 
the colouring of the enchanted air im its old stones 
and cliffs. 

There were two residences at Pink Cove, besides 
our own, yery nearly alike; they called them cot- 
tages, but they were more like castles, each rejoicing 
in a round tower, from whose windows there was 
the widest view of the sea on one side, and a 
pretty pastoral landscape on the other, with green, 
sloping fields, and belts of dark waving woods, pic- 
turesque farmhouses scattered about here and there, 
and long white roads winding away over sunny hills 
and through shady valleys. 

We were never likely to be lonely here, even 
though we were left by ourselves ; dashing equi- 
pages drove past every hour along the beach, the 
music of the band floated up to us on still evenings 
from the hotel below, and our neighbours were very 
gay people, their houses a blaze of light and over- 
flowing with guests every evening, and our house 
was as gay as the rest after Hugh and Madge came 
home. 

Madge brought a troop of stylish young lady 
friends in her train, and Hugh introduced an indefi- 
nite number of gentlemen friends, and we straight- 
way made up a most brilliant party, Miss Ascott the 
bright particular star, as usual ; she came home after 
her long absence more beautiful than ever. 

Miss Ascott was papa’s ward, an elegant, stately 
girl, and Hugh had fallen in love with her. Poor 
Hugh! I discovered that long ago, when she first 
came among us, and I know that she discovered it 
too, with those keen eyes of hers, but it did not dis- 
turb her cool, elegant nonchalance a whit. She had 
scores of admirers in her train, and had broken 
scores of brittle hearts, but I did not really fear that 
she would break Hugh's; he was young, two years 
her junior, and this was his first love dream; he 
would awake from it by-and-by, for if there is 
nothing “so sweet in life as love’s young dream,” 
there is surely nothing so fleeting, as a general thing. 

I did not think her capable of loving anyone, and 
least of all Hugh; they were so unlike, and such 
inaharmonious opposites, I thought; and how Hugh 
had fallen into her snare was a mystery to me, with 
his clear head and keen insight, for they had lived 
under the same roof since they were little children, 
and he might have known her thoroughly, even as I 
knew her. Hugh was my only brother, and I 
almost worshipped him ; he was singularly lovable— 
as tender and sensitive as a girl, and yet there was 
nothing weak or-irresolute about him, and he was a 
iavourite everywhere, with his frank, handsome 
lace and merry, genial ways. 

I know that if Miss Ascott had loved him she 
would have given no sign; she would never have 
married him, for her ambition knew no bound, and 
Hugh was neither rich nor distingnished, only a 
brilliant, handsome boy, who had sect his mark to 
make in the world, and she was by no means 
wealthy herself, and it cost her toil and trouble ‘to 
keep her elegant self so daintily—planning her 
toilets with the most subtle care, making the 
commonest things look costly, the simplest things 
elegant, with her skilful fingers; but she delighted 
in luxurious ease, and this straining to make both 
ends meet fretted her beyond measure, and she was 
too proud to accept anything from papa, who was 
auxious to do everything in his power for her, for 
her dead father’s sake, who had been the only friend 
he ever had. 

Papa was not rich, but he had sufficient means, and 
mamma had a yearly income of some thousands, 
while she should live, and we did not spare ourselves 
any luxury ; of course we could not look forward to 
large inheritances, there were so many of us, but it 
did not trouble us at ait,and Hugh was as careless 
in his summer-day indolence as the rest. 








One evening something happened which gave new 
light to the state of affairs between Hugh and Miss 
Ascott. They were havinga dance in the drawing- 
room, and Miss Ascott eame down late, and instead 
of joining the dancers she came sauntering out on to 
the piazza where a little group of us were refreshing 
ourselves with the delicious sea-breeze, after a heat- 
ing polka. She looked exquisite in a dress of pale 
sea-green, trimmed with fringes of drop crystals, 
that tinkled when she moved like falling water. I 
thought of a water-nymph dripping with spray. 
“Oh! Miss Ascott, what lovely flowers!” said little 
Kitty, touching a superb bouquet of hothouse flowers 
which she carried in her hand, a gift from Mr. 
Thornton, an admirer of whom she was becoming a 
little weary. 

“ Are they ?” replied she, carelessly ; ‘ well, child, 
you may have them. I don’t care to carry them 
about all the evening.” 

“ But what will Mr. Thornton say?” said Kitty ; 
“ you ought not to use his gifts in this way.” 

Miss Ascott laughed a little mocking laugh. 
“Sair she slights the lads ; 
Three are like to die, 


Four in sorrow ‘lis 
And five flew to sea,” 


sang Belle Knight, archly, and Mr. Thornton coming 
out just then in search of his inamorata had the 
benefit of the whole scene, standing unseen in the 
shadow of the doorway. He gave her no farther 
opportunity to slight him for the remainder of that 
evening at least. 

A visit to the tower was proposed by one of the 
party, for it was too warm to dance, and it was de- 
lightful out of doors in the moonlight, and from the 
balcony around the tower the moonlight view was 
wonderful ; such a vast, wide stretch of shining sea, 
the peaked cliffs glistening along shore, the light- 
house on a point below, white and dim, its revolving 
light reaching far away into the water, and the 
phantom-like sails floating by so silently, scarcely 
moved by the lazy summer winds. Belle Knight, 
standing by the railing, dropped her handkerchief, 
and it lodged a little way below in the leaves of a 
tangled rose vine which climbed up over a trellis 
and crept into the balcony. Hugh, who was standing 
by her side, stepped lightly over the railing and 
reached down to disentangle it from the thorns. 

It was neither a wonderful nor a very dangerous 
feat, but straightway a half-dozen shrill feminine 
voices took up the doleful cry, “Oh, Mr. Borkly, 
you will certainly fall, you will be killed!” and a 
sudden energetic chorus of screams followed, where- 
upon old Bounce, the house dog, appeared upon the 
scene, attracted thither by the noise, and, springing 
franticly against the railing, with all his might, 
caused Hugh to lose his slight hold, and he fell into 
the uncertain darkness below. I did not wait to know 
where, but almost flew down the long flight of stairs, 
leaving the rest far behind. I found him below, 
lying with his head in Miss Ascott’s lap, apparently 
unconscious ; her tears were falling like rain on his 
face, her kisses falling upon his lips; how she 
reached him so soon I never could tell, but there 
was no one else by. _ He stirred a little as I came 
up. 

“ Heaven be thanked,” said Miss Ascott; “he is 
still alive.” 

And in another moment he raised his head and 
smiled upon our anxious faces. 

He was not much hurt, after all, only stunned by. 
the fall; the broad piazza spreading out below saved 
him ; if he had fallen to the ground it would have 
been terrible ; as it was it was almost a miracle that 
he wss injured so Kittle. 

Mixs Ascott stole away immediately and joined the 
dancers in the drawing-room, as if nothing had hap- 
pened. They knew nothing of the accident there, for 
the music drowned every other sound; a cool sea 
wind had arisen, and feet flew lighter and faster than 
ever. I looked at her as she whirled about with 
Colonel Healy, looking so cool and calm, and fancied 
that I had been dreaming. Then she loved Hugh, 
after all, and I wondered if he knew of those passion- 
ate tears, of her kisses upon his lips, when she 
thought him dead there in the darkness. I believed 
that he was entirely unconscious, and it afforded me 
great relief to think that it was so; it would be far 
better for them both. I think she feared that I 
would betray her secret, but her fears were needless ; 
I did not care to make it known. 

The next morning Hugh felt a little the worse for 
his fall, somewhat bruised and lame, but he appeared 
as usual at the breakfast-table, and afterwards busied 
himself over some writing for papa in the library. 
We girls were assembled in the drawing-room, talk- 








ing over the events of the evening before, Miss As- 
cott as pale as a statue, but very brilliant and blithe, 
talking and laughing much more than her wont. 

“ Girls,” said she, suddenly, “I haven't told you of 
ny engagement, have I ?” 

“ You haven't told me, certainly,” answered I, with 
a sudden pang. 

“ Well, why don’t you ask me the name of the for- 
tunate gentleman who is to place ‘the gay gold ring’ 
upon my finger?” 

“ i7hy we are all waiting impatiently for you to 
sey,’ spoke Madge. 

“T know you will all exclaim with surprise, but I 
am going to marry Mr. Harvey.” 

Belle danced up to be the first to congratulate her, 
without any manifestation of surprise. 

“But Mr. Harvey is soold. Do you love him, 
Miss Ascott?” questioned little Kitty, gravely. 

Miss Ascott laughed. 

“ Love him? of course not,” she said. “ Love isn’t 
for persons like me, or Mr. Harvey either. We shall 
make a model couple, I know.” 

And she hummed a bar of the old ditty, “ An 
auld man, an auld man came wooin’ o’ me.” 

Mr. Harvey was indeed an old man, but a wealthy 
and distinguished one. Miss Ascott might shine as 
she wished as his wife, and I for one congratulated 
her heartily. They were to be married in October, 
and we all fell to planning a wonderful trousseau, 
with great eagerness. There is something so 
fascinating in this always to young people, and in 
the midst of it Hugh came in, inquiring what it was 
all about. 

“Tt is a secret,” said Madge. 

But Kitty made haste to tell, and Hugh, though 
I fancied that he grew a shade paler, said all that 
was necessary in a calm, undisturbed way. Tho 
next day he went away on 4 fishing excursion 
with several gentleman friends, and was absent a long 
time. 

It was late in August now, and shining lengths of 
silk and mist-like laces were trailing over everything. 
We enjoyed the pleasant bustle within, and the days 
without were perfect. There were sailing excursions 
without number, merry drives on the long sunny 
beach, and pic-nics back in the shady groves; and 
when the rain kept us within one-of us read aloud 
from a quaint old volume of fairy tales, which we 
could fancy reality, looking from the Pink Cove 
window out on to the fantastic old purple cliffs, and 
listening to the strange, weird murmur of the sea, 
whose waves seemed trying toreach us when the wind 
was high, they ran so far up the beach. 

So the summer passed very swiftly, and very 
brightly, and September came with its cool, mellow 
days, and our gay neighbours began to take flight to 
town, like troops of birds flying south ; but none of us 
had the least inclination to leave Pink Cove, and 
Miss Ascott declared that her wedding must tako 
place here, it would be so delightful, so novel; and 
so it was settled that we should not go back to town 
until late in October. 

Hugh did not come back until the last of the 
month, a little pale and worn I fancied, but had been 
having a right merry time, he said, and was in an 
unusually gay mood, scattering his reckless quips 
from morning until night. In the meantime we 
were all hurrying to prepare Miss Ascott’s outfit ; 
the wedding-day was fixed upon the fifteenth, and 
there was litt time to spare, when unfortunately 
the dressmaker was taken ill, and even the bridal 
dress unfinished. Miss Ascott was in dismay, for 
here we were, two score miles from town, with only 
our own hands to do all that formidable heap of 
sewing. But good Mrs. Bently of the hotel came up 
and relieved us—taking the bridal dress, which was 
the most difficult work of all, home wih her to finish, 
and we all clubbed together to do the rest. 

A long, drizzling, dreary autumn rain came on, 
and the sea rang with a lonesome,wailing tone as it 
had never done before in all our happy sojourn by 
its side. I felt some unhappy foreboding as I 
busied myself over some dainty trimming, and 
everyone else, I fancied, had a clouded brow. 
Miss Ascott sat at the window with a bright rod 
spark burning on her cheek, restless and fitful, and 
strange; and Madgo startled me at the close of the 
darkest day by dropping the silken sleeve she was 
at work on, with a long-drawn sigh, and saying, 
thoughtlessly : 

“I feel more as if I were working for a funeral than 
for a wedding.” 

And Miss Ascott covered her face with her hands, 
and burst into an uncontrollable fit of weeping; it 
was the first and last time I ever saw her weep. 

The day before the bridal the sun tried to shine, 
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bnt only a few minutes at a time, and the wind was 
warm, and damp, and depressing. In the after- 
noon Hugh started to go up to the village post-office, 
three miles away. I saw him gallop. past the door, 
and ran out to call him back witha message from 
Mise Ascott. 

* Would he be kind ¢ 
her, which Mrs. Ben 
Hugh,” added I, as a sua 
sure and come back befure the 
dangerous, you know.” 

And I never shall forget how handsome and brig 
he looked as he dashed away ou his coal-black horse, 
waving his hand and laughing at my fears. 

I think that I never passed, in my whole life, so 
restless an afternoon. I could not sit still, but car- 
ried my sewing abeut from room to room, the white 
heaps of bridal drapery seeming like shroudfolds 
which I shivered to touch. Miss Ascott had retired 
to her room with a headache, and Mr. Harvey, who 
came down in the morning, was left to papa, down- 
stairs. 

It was dark very early, for soon after Huch left 
the rain commenced to fall again, and a quick suc- 
cession of showers had been beatmg against the 
panes ever since, and I sat watching the tide as it 
crept swiftly up over the rocks, almost to our very 
door. 

“ Hugh has stopped,” said mamma, coming in just 
then; “he never would have attempted to come 
home in all this rain, he was not prepared for it ; still 
I can’t help feeling a little anxious about him; the 
wet stones above the beach are so slippery, and he 
would be obliged to come that way if he came now, 
and he always dashes along at such a whirlwind rate. 
I wish he were at home.” 

I did not speak of my own fears, but kept my 
station at the window, imagining all sorts of fearful 
things; but it was so dark that nothing outside 
was distinguishable but the gleam in the lighthouse 
tower that reached out over the water; but at nine 
o'clock the rain ceased, and the sky looked out, blue 
and cold, and clear, and there was a bright arch of 
stars over the sea. 

The group in the drawing-room seemed merry 


to] 
and careless enough. 


h to bring a package for 
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Madge was singing ballads, 
and papa and Mr, Harvey deep in a political con- 
troversy which no one cared to hear, in a corner 
apart. 

Now and then someone would say, “I wonder 
what keeps Hugh so late.” I crept away unseen to 
take a view from the tower, and at the foot of the 
stairs I met Miss Ascott, as pale as a ghost. 

“ Oh, Louise,” exclaimed she, “I’ve had the most 
fearful dream ; it terrifies me even now, I nm 

And here she stopped te listen to a slight sound 
without, on the soft moist sand; then a quick, 
sharp ring of the deor-bell sounded through the 
house, and we both leaned breathlessly over the 
balustrade to listen. I was prepared for some- 
thing dreadful, almost prepared for what cam®-— 
for what I saw a moment later upon the hall sofa, 
the cold dead form of my brother Hugh, his gar- 
ments dripping with the salt sea spray, and in the 
close grasp of his cold hand he held Miss Ascott’s 
bridal dress, its gleaming whiteness stained with the 
crimson blood which gushed from a ghastly wound 
in his temple. He had lost his path in the dark- 
ness, and his horse had stumbled on the slippery 
stones, dashing him over the cliff against a jagged 
rock, 

Miss Ascott has never needed her bridal dress. 
Mr. Harvey took another bride to his splendid home 
one year after Hugh’s death. Fer many weeks after 
we laid Hugh away in the old churchyard at home 
she was delirious in a brain fever, and when she re- 
covered again she did not seem like Miss Ascott at 
all—a meek, pallid, reticent woman, who chose to 
wear only sombre, colourless garments, putting her 
bridal flowers away with tearless, stony eyes, never 
to look upon them again. L. D. 
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Law or Master AnD Servant.—Lord Elcho’s 
Bill has been printed. It proposes that, with the ex- 
ception presently stated, proceedings between em- 
ployer and employed for neglect or refusal to fulfil 
the contract, or en any dispute as to the rights or 
liabilities of either party under the contract, shall be 
of a civil character, and instead of an award of im- 
prisonment in the House of Correction the justices 
who hear the case are to determine the amount of 
compensation to be paid by defaulter ; on non- 
payment a warrant of distr ay be issued against 
his goods, or in case of their insufticiency he may be 
committed to the common jail or House of Corree- 
tion for a term not exceeding three mouths, and at 









the expiration of the term of imprisonment the com- 
pensation is to be deemed discharged. Wages are 
not to be assessed to the amount of compensation 
under any warrant of distraint. But if it shall appear 
to the magistrates on the hearing “that the injury 
to the person or property of the complainant has 
been wilfully and maliciously inflicted, so as to 
amount to a criminal act, and not to remedied by pe- 
cuniary compensation,” the case is to be sent to a 
court of criminal judicature (in England the Quarter 
Sessions), the punishment to be such as by law is 
awarded for crimes and misdemeanours of a like 
nature. Both parties to the contract are to be com- 
petent witnesses, except in cases thus remitted to a 
court of criminal judicature. 
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FACETIZ, 








“Rrat-Lty Minz.”"—The French Minister in 
Mexico is to marry a woman there worth five million 
dollars. The celebrated silver mines of Real del 
Monte is said to belong to her family. No wonder 
he calls her “ mine.” 

POETRY IN THE PANTRY. 

Some people say that poetry, like chivalry, is dead. 
In these prosaic times, they tell you, a lover never 
pens a sonnet to his mistress’s eyebrow: such a thing, 
he would most likely say, is “all my eye,” and if he 
sent her any lines they would probably be fishing 
ones. Railways, it is said, have annihilated poetry, 
as well as time and space. In these high-pressure 
days making verses is by far too slow an occupation. 
Except perhaps the poet laureate, and Punch, no one 
now-a-days writes anything that people can call 
poetry. 

For the credit of mankind Punck is glad to think 
these statements are not founded upon fact. Poeti- 
cal himself, Punck is proud to. be the cause of poetry 
in others; and that he is so his waste-paper basket 
daily gives full proof. Some lines, however, reach 
him now and then which he finds worth preserva- 
tion in the amber of his type. Such for instance are 
the following, which appeared upon the 10thof April 
in the Jrish Times: 

“A place is wanted bya girl, 
Ere this short. week doth end, 
To wait upon an invalid, 
And all her wants attend; 
She has the power which few possess, 
To soothe and comfort in distress! 
Or wait upon two ladies fair, 
For she excels in dressing hair,” 

Address, &o. 

If this be not true poetry Punch would like to 
know what is. And how much prettier is such a 
notice than the curt, blunt, prosy statements of 
people who “ Want Places” in the columns of the 
Times? Nobody now ever dreams of reading those 
advertisements, but by the help of poetry they might, 
we think, be made delightfully attractive. We really 
advise servants not to be too proud to act upon the 
precedent this Irish girl has given them. A footman, 
we should fancy, would soon find himself engaged, 
if he announced his talents in some such style as 
this: 

A Footman now doth want a place ; 
His height is five feet eight ; 

He can both ope the door with grace, 
And at the table wait. 

His calves are fine, his figure good, 
His H's ne’er he drops: 

He deigns to eat the simplest food— 
Yes, sven mutton chops! 

If exiled from his pantry by some unlucky chance 
Jeames might find his muse of service in procuring 
him a place. And who eould fail to be impressed 
by this poetical appeal by a paragon of a cook ? 

You want a Cook? Well, here is one 
Who ne’er sent pork up underdone ; 

Who drinks no beer, who cribs no grease, 
Nor gives cold meat to the police. 

No kitchen-maid doth she require, 

Nor ever burns too big a fire. 

Her wages twenty pounds a year; 

For such a jewel ’tis not dear! 

Surely such a jewel deserves a finery setting than 
the plain, unpolished prose of a common-place adver- 
tisement. And why should not a coachman put his 
Pegasus in harness, and thus modestly announce his 
abilities in verse? 

As Coachman, for a gent or swell : 
Can drive one or a pair; 
Is single, steady, knows town well: 
Can sleep in country air, 
N.B.—Would also like to state, 
Finds his own gloves when he doth wait. 

From the butler to the“ buttons,” from the valet 

to the scullery-maid, all servants, high or low, might 











find the art of poetry a valuable agent in procuring 
thenr a place. We should be glad if our remarks a; 
all assist towards this result, but we candidly con- 
fess we do not think they will. However, while th. 
rhyming fit is on us we must supply one mor 
poetical advertisement, just to show that poets soon 
might be as common as~potatoes, if our servants 
took to writing in the manner of the advertiser iy 
the Irish Times : 

Pray, which of you ladies now wants a nice Page ? 
He is not quite thirteen yet, and tall for his age. 
Yet, though fast he is growing, his appetite ’s smal), 
And he ne’er bursts his buttons by larks in the hall, 
Tn lollipops never his wages are spent, 

Nor plays he at leap-frog on errands when sent. 

To give him a trial you’d never refuse, 

Could you see how he'll polish your knives and you; 
shoes Punch. 


A PLN has as much head as @ good many authors, 
and a great deal more point. 

Tue latest comment on the season is by a soldier, 
who says this has not been a forward March. 


Wuicu iis the most powerful, the earth or ti, 
sea? The sea, of course; it has such heaps of 
tauscles.” 


An old lady, hearing somebody say the mails wer 
very irregular, said: “It was just so in my young 
days—no trusting any of ’em.” 


CONJUGAL. 


Young Wife: “TI tell you I won't go to the concert 
I want to go to the opera.” 

Husband: “The music is just as good at the 
concerts as it is at the opera. And, besides, it is 
much cheaper.” 

Young Wife: “Oh, bother the music! Who cares 
for the musio? It’s the fashion to go to the opera. 
This is the effects of getting married! Before, I had 
everything my own way! Oh, dear me, I wish | 
was single again!” 

A CLERGYMAN, when the contribution-box re 
turned with little silver in it, said he never before 
understood the text: “ Alexander, the coppersmith 
did me mueh evil.” 

TAKEN AT One’s WorpD.—A quaker in business 
disliking the “ Esq.” to his name, advised a corre- 
spondent to direct his letters to him without any tail, 
and received a reply superscribed, “Amos Smith 
without any tail.” 

A stout but distinguished lady went to a fancy 
ball dressed as a shepherdess: Her mild husband, 
on seeing ‘her thus attired, said, “Sarah, dear, you 
rook ne @ shepherdess who las just dined on her 

Drawine Cuvrcugs.—A little boy, about six 
years old, was using his slate and peal te the Sun- 
day, when his father, who was a minister, entered 
and said: “ My son, I prefer that you should not use 
your slate on the Lord’s Day.” “I’m. drawing 
churches, father,” was the prompt reply. 

4 PIERCING REPLY. 

“Sarah,” said a young man the other day, “why 
don’t you wear ear-rings ?” : 

“ Because I haven't had my ears pierced.” 

“TI will bore them for you.” 

“Thank you, you have done that enough.” 


An AMUSING APPEARANCE.—It is told of the 
late Miss Mitford that she once bought a turban on 
her way to an evening party, and put it on in the 
carriage before her arrival; and the delight of the 
guests knew no bounds when she appeared in the 
drawing-room, still carrying on her head-dress the 
shop ticket, which described her as “ Very chaste— 
only 18s, 6d.” 

TASTE AND FASHION. 
Husband : “ How do you like the opera, my dear?” 
Wife: “Well, I think I prefer a fine play; but 
then the opera is so fashionable! They say thait one 
soon gets to like it. Mrs. Tinker says that it was a 
dreadful bore at first, but now she really enjoys it.” 


Mopgst Request.—A gentleman driving was 
accosted by ® man walking along the road, who 
begged the favour of him to put his great-coat, which 
he found very heavy, into his vehicle. “ With all 
my heart,” said the gentleman, “ but if we should 
not be travelling tothe same place liow will you get 
your coat?” “Sir,” said the man, with great readi- 
ness, * I shall bein it.” 

Never MinD tue Rest.—’Twas in the lovely 
month of June I courted Lizzie Lee, the crested wave- 
lets murmur’d, and the moonbeams kissed the sea—! 
whispered in Ler ears soft words; her hand in mine! 
prest ; and, a3 1 drew her nearer still well, never 
mind the rest! We wander’d slowly, land in hand, 
with leads together bow’d; our words were low ant! 
soitly sad: our siche «Gre long and lowd. I asked 
her if wie ic7ed ma, aud her Lead droup'd on my 
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breast ; I listen’d, and the answer was——well, never 
mind therest! The evening deepen’d into night, 
the stars lit up the sky, again I whisper’d, andagain 
her answer was, a sigh. At that fair shrine I 
humbly knelt, my hope and love confess’d; I was 
absolv’d ; a day was named, and——never mind the 
rest! The happy moments pass’d away; the day, 
at length, arrived; my. bliss was so ecstatic 'tis a 
wonder I survived. \Of course, she was with lace 
enrobed, with orange blossoms drest ; and in a copy 
of the —— you'll surely find the rest! 




















CATCHING A COLD. 


“Why, captain, you appear to have a very bad 
cold.” 

“Yes, madam,” said the captain, who is fond of 
working in his garden early in the morning, in his 
shirt sleeves, “I suppose I deserve it. I caught it 
while breaking the Seventh Commandment last 
Sunday.” 

The party, male and female, started, and looked 
blank; and then the lady who had brought out the 
remark said, as, well as a choking fit of laughter 
would let her: 

“Well, upon my word, captain, considering the 
nousual circumstances of the case, and your present 
surroundings, it was hardly necessary for you to 
enter so much into particulars !” 

When the innocent captain got home he found, to 
his dismay, that the Seyenth Commandment does 
not say, “ Thou shalt remember the Sabbath Day to 
keep it holy !” A 

A Surricrent Reason.—A gentleman asked * 
country clergyman for the use of his pulpit for 4 
young divine, a relative of his. “I really do nat 
inow,” said the clergyman, “ how to refuse you; but 
ifthe young man could preach better than I.can my 
congregation would be dissatisfied with me after- 
wards; and if he should preach worse’ I don’t think 
he’s fit to preach at all.” 

A STROKE OP BUSINESS. 

Village Hampden (“who with dauntless breast” has 
undertaken, for sixpence, to keep off the other boys): 
“If any of yer wants to see what we're a painting 
of it’s a ’alfpenny a ‘ead, but you marn’t make no 
remarks,” —Punch, 


CoNVERTIBLE ConsONANTS.—The celebrated toast 
of “The Three R.’s” has been hitherto understood 
to mean merely Reading, ’Riting, and ’Rithmetic. It 
may now be proposed with reference to three Refor- 
mers. The three R.'s might be said to be Bright, 
Beales, and Bradlaugh. You might also, of course, 
call Bright, Beales and Bradlaugh the three B.’s, or 
Birds of a Feather.— Punch. 


PINE UNSOPHISTICATED OLD BOX FROM THE 
COUNTRY, 

“Well, my dear, he seems a capital young fellow, 
andl am sure he will make you a good husband. 
But I say, Jessie, what did youmeanby ‘no cards’? 
Surely, your father-in-law, the parson, doesn’t object 
toa mild rubber at whist ?"— Punch. 

A Propsrry or CaourcHove.—Our notice has 
been attracted by the prospectus, just issued, of the 
English India Rubber Company, according to which 
the object of that association is to purchase and ex- 
tend the business of the Southwark India Rubber 
Company, Grange Road, Bermondsey. It may be 
hoped that the preposed extension will be effected 
without difficulty by a concern whose resources may 
be presumed to be sufficiently elastic.—Punch. 


Hunting, anp No Enp!—A Facrt.—Cheerful 
Party (to depressed Nimrod, returning by train): 
“Last day of the season? Nonsense! Why, in my 
country we hunt all April ! Hunt Cubs !”—Punch. 

MgTAPHOR MADE Easy.—“ A telegwam from Bom- 
bay,” said a swell reading a newspaper, “ says, 
‘Money is tight.’ Haw! "Suppose they’ve no loose 
cash there,” — Punch. 

CuantiIne His Pratses.—Dealer: “ Ah, it’s a 
pleasure to show a ’oss to a gent that’s a judge. A 
high-class animal like ’im, direck from the breeder, 
don't want no talking about to a gent—you'll ex- 
cuse me, sir—like you: he’ll sell hisself.” (So he 
does—and the little victim too.)—Fun. 

THe ArT or SINKING IN Onime.— Many a 
man,” says De Quincey, in one of bis best-known 
essays, “has dated hio ruin from some murder or 
other that perhaps he thought little of at the time.” 
Chis humorous inversion of ethics would really 
seem to have suggested to the Jamaica Committee a 
ost grotesque procedure. By way of piling up that 
‘gony, the foundation of which was laid in accusa- 
Uons of ruthless bloodshed, the negrophilists have 
actually contemplated the terrible course of prose- 
cuting Mr, Eyre fora misdemeanour! This bright 
idea is wonderfully consonant with the opium- 
eater's reasoning, with the little difference that he 
Was conscious of absurdity in the matter. “Once 






























































































































































begin this downward path,” says he, “and you 
never know where to stop. If once a man indulges 
himself in murder very soon he comes to think little 
of robbery; and from robbing he comes. next to 
drinking and Sabbath-breaking, and from that to 
incivility and procrastination.” May we venture to 
give the Jamaica Committee a hint? Let that re- 
spected body consider how far it may not be possible 
to extend the charge of misdemcanour to one of 
solecism and questionable taste.—Fun. 





ANTICIPATION. 


Yus, we again will see the earth, 
In golden swoon beneath her sun, 
Again the glorious children there 
From that majestic bridal won ; 
The opulent grain in many a field, 
The ruby fruit on many a tree, 
The young wild bird in many a bower 
Drunk with her own glad minstrelsy. 
Oh, how from soul and heart and lips 
Shall song come sounding into birth, 
Timed with the low but joyous tune 
Croned over by the exulting earth! 
No! what shall check the triumph then! 
The memory of a voice that made 
Whatever discord marred my voice 
A harmony-within the glade. 


Oh, coming summer, where is she ? 
Thou'lt answer not, but yet I know 
Thou'lt lean to hear her music ihrill 
Some garden full of goldea-glow: 
And this is all enough for thee, 
No matter if I find alone 
In sighing groves of pensive pine 
A measure fitted to my own. 








GEMS. 





Duttes fulfilled are always pleasures to the me- 
mory 

A worp of kindness is a seed which, even when 
dropped by chanog, is sure to spring up a flower. 

Tug truly grateful heart may not be able to 
tell the gratitude, but it can feel, and love and act. 

\Hz who sends an anonymous letteris not only guilty 
of cowardly meanness, but shows that his conscience 
condemns the act. 

Tere is no fear of knowing too much, though there 
is great fear of practising too little. The most doing 
man shall be the most knowing man. 

A PERSON who undertakes to rise himself by scan- 
dalizing others might as well sit down on a wheel- 
barrow and try to wheel himself. 

Havsg @ carein making any man your friend twice, 
except the rupture was by your own mistake, and 
you have done penance for it. 

Fast horses soon tire, and fast young men are a 
good deal like them. The youth that “ goesit strong ” 
at twenty will find himself at forty-five with a tomb- 
stone growing out of his head, 

Bewargof evil thoughts. Oh, the mischief they 
have done in the world. Bad thoughts come first, 
bad words follow, and bad deeds bring up the rear. 
Pray against them. They prepare the way for the 
enemy. 

Ir anyone speak ill of thee, flee home to thy own 
conscience, and examine thy heart ; if thou be guilty, 
it isa just correction, if not guilty, it is a fair in- 
struction; make use of both, so shalt thou distil 
honey out of gall, and of an open enemy make a se- 
cret friend. 

ne 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Hyproruopia.—Crystals of nitrate of silver 
rubbed into the wound are prescribed by Youatt, 
who has been bitten eight or ten times by rabid ani- 
mals. It is a disease to which the susceptibility of 
individuals seems to vary so remarkably that no re- 
medy has yet been found generally applicable. 

La8TOR-OIL Friction 1n Gout.—To every ounce 
of castor-oil add ten dropsof laudanum. One of the 
best and most effective remedies in the treatment of 
gout is the external application of the above lotion. 
The best method of aang itis by rubbing the lo- 
tion at bed-time into the affected limb or limbs, and 
then immediately wrapping it or them up in warm 
flannels, when the remedy appears to exert a specific 
influence over the disease, and acts like a charm. 
Upon what principle this painful malady, often 
baffling the utmost skill of the physician, yields so 
readily. to such a simple remedy we cannot explain ; 








but this we do know, that several cases of periodic 






gout have been cured by it. During the paroxysm 
one bottle of soda-water should be taken every two 
or three hours until it subsides. 

Cat’s Mitx.—M. Commaille, who strongly re- 
commends the employment of cat’s milk, states that 
it hasthe following composition: One litre contains 
—butter, 33°38 grammes ; casein, 31°17 grammes; 
lactalbumen, 59°64 grammes; lactoprotein, 4:67 
grammes; lactose and organic acids, 49°11 grammes ; 
ash, 5°85 grammes; making a total of 183°77 
grammes, The cat from which the milk was taken 
had been fed on flesh exclusively. 








STATISTICS. 





Crnsus.or New Yorx.—A ponderous volume of 
869 pages, containing the results of the recent cousus 
of the state of New York, has been issued. ‘I he 
population in 1865 amounted to 3,831,777, including 
44,708 coloured persons. In 1860 the population war 
3,880,785, showing a decrease in the five years of 
48,958. The enumeration of 1866 shows an excess 
of females over males of 61,536; while in 1860 th: 
excess was only 3,681. The relative decrease vi 
males has resulted in a great measure from the lat: 
war. 

Bakometric TaniEs. — The Astronomer Royal 
has lately issued a table showing the corresponding 
numbers of elevation in English feet, and of readings 
of aneroid or corrected barometer in English inches 
the mean of atmospheric temperatures being 50 deg. 
Fah, This table is intended more particularly for 
the graduation of aneroids with a circle of measures 
in feet concentric with the ordinary circle of buro- 
metric height measured in inches. The circle of fret 
is to be read off at the upper and lower stations by 
the index ; and the rule for measuring the height wil! 
be: “Subtract the reading at the lower station from 
the reading at the upper station ; the difference is the 
height in feet.” There is also added a rule for 
making calculations when the temperature is other 
than 50 deg. Fah. or 10 deg. Cent. We extraci the 
following figures: At the level of the sea the baro- 
meter will stand at 31°00 in.; at 100 ft. it will stand 
at 30°886 in.; at 500 ft. at 30°436 in., at 1,000 ft 
29°883 in. ; at 1,500 ft. at 29°340in.: at 2,000 ft. at 
28°807 ; at 2,500 ft. at 28°283 in. ; at 3,000 ft. at 27°769. 
At 12,000 ft., the highest given, the barometer would 
stand at 19-959 in. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





A srotusr of Dr. Livingstone is in trade in a 
small town in the backwoods of Canada. 

At Eastcote, near Pinner, martins and swallows 
were first seen on the 11th and 12th of April. Tho 
nightingale first heard on the 14th, and the cuckoo 
and wryneck on the 17th. 

Tue windows of the machinery gallery of the 
French Exhibition required 45,000 square metres of 
glass. The remaining windows are filled by 20,000 
square metres. 

A Rorat Marriacz.—The marriage of King 
Ludwig II. of Bavaria with Princess Soplia, 
daughter of the Duke Max of Bavaria, is now said to 
be fixed for the second week of September. 

AMONG the articles in the Paris Exhibition are a 
pair of superb vases of crimson Bohemian glass, at 
2801. the pair; and a glass fountain, to which that of 
1862 was comparatively small. Its weight is 
24,000 pounds, and its price is 3,200/. 

A TRAFALGAR VETERAN.—The death is an- 
nounced of William Sandilands (borne on the books 
of Her Majesty’s ship Victory as W. Saunders), the 
last survivor of those who carried the dying Nelson 
to the cockpit of that ship at the battle of Trafalgar. 
THE tax on hair-powder, it is suggested, may be 
supplemented by a tax on the powder used by ladies 
for their faces. Of course, they would make the re- 
turn honestly, and it would not be often necessary 
to fine them. 

A Tax vpon Bacuetons.—It is gravely an- 
nounced that a petition to the French Senate has 
been drawn up by some strong-minded woman 

praying for the imposition of a heavy tax upon al) 
confirmed bachelors. The heaviest tax of all man) 

s bachelor would think would be a wife. 

SILKWORMS IN AUSsTRALIA.—The Chinese silk 

worm is perfectly acclimatized in Austria, and is 
now in its fourth generation there, as in France. 
Last year M. de Bretton got 4,000 cocoons of this 
species, which yielded nearly 300,000 eggs. This 
year he is organizing, with the assistance of the 
Austrian Government, three large silk-producing es- 
tablishments in Moravia and Slavonia. The silk 

hitherto obtained has proved to be of excellentquality, 





and is exhibited in the Paris Exhibition. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Equity (a widow).—Your communication has reached us. 

X Y. Z, who is twenty-eight The lady must have some 
money. 

Buaxcaz P, sixteen, fair, and gray eyes. Respondent 
mast be eighteen, rather tall, dark, and a tradesman. 

Cora and Virerta.—Handwriting respectively very good, 
and at the same time very similar in character. 

WituraM Yorker, twenty-four, 5 ft 14 in. in ae, dark, 
good looking, fond of music, and a currier by trad 

Harry Moreoas, 5 ft. in height, fair, and good se with 
@ regular income. 

Lic BE, seventeen, tall, brown hair, and blue eyes. Re- 
spoadent must be dark, and in business. 

A Cowstaxt Reaprr—An Irish name, although possibly 
the first person of that mame may have emigrated from the 
Scottish Highlands. 

Lavra, seventeen, of medium height, dark, and a good 
pianist. Respondent must be in a good position, and not 
under twenty. 

H. Y.—L Declined with thanks. 2. In reply to your other 
questions we must refer you to the notice at the bottom of 
the last column of our corresp page. 

Earvest, twenty-one, tall, dark, can draw and paint a little, 
and play upon one or two instraments. The lady must be 
pretty, well educated, and with money. 

James.—The principal authors of pronouncing dictionaries 
of the English language are Kenrick, Perry, Sheridan, 
Webster, &c. 

A German Lapy, twenty-seven, tall, ladylike, and domes- 
ticated. Respondent must not be over thirty (a dark gentle- 
man preferred). 

ALexiva.—Sponge-biscuit frames are & sort of small tin 
oblong moulds, narrower at the bottom than the top; they 
are joined together, half-a-dozen or more in a row. 

Jsssiz H., eighteen, 5 ft. 1 in.in height, Beep blue eyes, good 
Jooking, fond of music, and d must 
be a tall, dark gentleman. 

Lowgty Oxz and Merry Owe. “Lonely One” is twenty, 
medium height, fair, and would make a kind and loving 
wife. “Merry One,” twenty, aad of medium height. 

Fiora.—The water that has no taste is the purest; theair 
that has no odour the freshest; and of ali the 
modifications of manner the most generally pleasing is sim- 
plicity. 

A Farr Oxe.—Any proctor in Doctors’ Commons, St. Paul's 

Churchyard, or in fact any attorney, will provide you witha 
copy of the wi The cost of the copy will depend upon the 
size of it 

Biue-rrep Ante, nineteen, fair, blue eyes, brown hair, 
good tempered, domesticated, and lively. Respondent must 
be about twenty-one, dark, good tempered, and in a good 
situation. 

Katiz, about seventeen, 5 ft 4 in. in height, dark hair, 
and dark gray eyes. Respondent must be about twenty-one, 
5 ft. 11 in. im height, dark, and lively; a professional pre- 
ferred. 

A Mecuanic.—1. To the best of our knowledge the two 
firms you name are under the same proprietary. 2. We 
shouki say from our own knowledge that “ Pickford’s” is 
the largest “carrying” firm in England, if not Europe. 

Rutu.—There are charities of the description you name in 
almost every city, town, and village in England. Why not 
at once apply to one of the clergymen of your district, who 
will recommend you tv such a charity ? 

Katz and Ewa. “ Kato," twenty-one, tall, dark hair and 
eyes, and fair. “Emma,” 5 5 ft. 2 in. in height, dark hair, blue 
eyes, fair, and good looking. Respondents must be respect- 
able mechanics. 

Petrer.—The word monologue is derived from the Greek, 
monos and logos, & singte discourse—namely, a part iu which 
a person speaks by himself, or soliloquizes, as distinguished 
from the word dialogue, in which two persons speak. 

Eurema, eighteen, rather below the medium height, fair, 
gray eyes, good figure, well educated, and domesticated. 

itespondent must be sober, industrious, tall, and fair; a 
tradesman who is a Catholic preferred. 

Eutza.—A good oil for thickening the hair may be made 
by taking three ounces of sweet-oil, one drachm of oil of 
lavender; apply every morning and evening to those parts 
where the hair is thin. 

Mary.—Alpaca is a species of soft hairy wool, which is 
now largely fabricated into cloth; it is taken from a species 
of the Llama, a South American quadruped, and was intro- 
duced into this country, about 1836, by the Earl of Derby. 

Eutty J., nineteen, 5 ft. 4 in. in height, hazel eyes, dark 
hair, a little money in the bank, and domesticated. Re- 
spondent must be tall, fair, fond of home, saving, and not 
more than twenty-three. 

Venitas.—To possess those qualities which distinguish a 
gentieman should be the aim of every person as he ap- 
proaches manhood. Nothing is so easy to acquire, nothing 
so easily lost; but once lost, can seldom, if ever, be replaced 











One very characteristic feature of a gentleman is this: he 
aover peaks « what he has done, or can do; never displays 
oS ae disposition which many are 

hich, instead of filling their hearers with 
generally the means of drawing down 
of scorn and the smile of = Nay, 
himself as possible, and, when so doing, 
gentleman is easily 

Bos Baraes, ya pm ae 5 ft. 2 in. in height, dark, black 
hair, whiskers, moustache, good tempered, a carpenter, 
and very fond, of or his pipe, but if his wife objected to smok- 
ing would endeavour to discontinue it. 

H. V., twenty-four, 5 ft. 8 in. in height, dark, having dark 
whiskers, steady, frank, and cheerful, at present a working 
man, and entitled to a small fortune. Respondent must be 
fair and blue eyed. 

ALrrep.—You do not @ licence to carry a 
but be careful Ramses There is a heavy 
penalty for discharging fire-arms @ certain distance 
of any public thorenghiane 

Tuxopors D.—Notwithstanding that you are under age, 
the lady in question cannot ally detain your property, 
neither do we think that under circumstances you state 
she would desire to do so, were you to make a proper and 
respectful claim. 


laugh 
talks as little of 
so frank thatthe 


», ee Co. Ayrrm.—The you mention 


——____.. 


for herself, thus she is “disgusted with the whole Io,» 
“ Heiress” also declares she is and wants to find, 
love her fa alone ; he must by 


oye “AD. ” gwenty-five, a widow, with one 
title gist, tale, bee eyes, ‘dark hele, geod loo » and re. 
D.,” twenty-seven, 5 ft. 2 in. in height, dark 


rete ande and respectable. Respond 
pols pes agen, geet neko, 8 - 
neu teneedeaied ti 
Excg.stor is responded to oe who wish 
to know his religion and country. “GC.” adds that abo is al 


“B. M.,” who is twenty-four, fai 
m ne gant fame, air, 


he seems to require. 
0. 8.C.,4 Wipowsze, 


dark manners, 
aff domesticated, 


t= potent the gl gag be Pe pean happy, and 
je have some oT the death of a Telative. who | is 





eppointment 

not purchasable. It is only to be obtained by the i 
po & minister of the day, or an M.P. voting with the Govern- 
ment. The gift, we believe, is in the hands of the Irish 
Secretary. 


J. L., nineteen, 5 ft. 6 in. in height, black hair, blue eyes, 
good looking. and @ steward in the Royal Navy. Respondent 
— be the same ago, and very fond of children; money no 
object. 

LOVE OF COUNTRY. 


Dear to the wayworn Sasetes, 
As he passes th 
Are the vine-clad hills with 


song 
And the vale with its lovely flowers ; 
And the shady glens, and the 
And the beautiful perfumed bowers. 


The clear, bright skies of a soft, bright clime, 
And the mountains’ eternal snows; 

And the pure cool oo with their waters calm, 
And their solemn, di repose. 

The delds where history ry loved to write 
Ita deeds of great renown ; 

And the homes where good men lived and died, 
Where they won fame’s wreath and crown. 


deep in his heart 
pect rE . 


Filled with a holy Le ors land 

Where his childhood used to dwell ; 
And a simple leaf from a bush, 

From the land which ga birth, 
Is more be pod = + A the wanderer 

Than the treasures of all the earth. AK 

Doxxa.—We cannot, certainly, say you are wrong in ad- 
poy the addresses of a gentleman ten years your senior, 

pad oy. yey ion in eee | circu! agreeing — 
would be te your advantage, the more especially ¢/, as you 
gay, you love him. 

AyrHory.—You inquire who was be my He was a cele- 
brated Greek ter, who studied un whom 
he excelled. Xeuxis painted some poate, 80 ly that 
the birds used to peck at them. His ¢ performance 
was a picture of Helen, which painters travelled from dis- 
jeepers to see. On the panel were inscribed these lines of 

omer: 

“No wonder such celestial charms 
For nine long years have set the world in arms. 
What winning graces! What majessic mien! 
She moves a goddess and she looks a queen.” 

G. G. O.—There is no such a word as desolve. Dissolve is 
explained by lexicographers to mean “To destroy the form 
of anything by disuniting the parts; to melt; to fall to 

nothing.” Resolve is explained—* To determine within 
oneself; to melt; to be dissolved.” Hence the words re- 
solved und dissolved may be termed synonymous, 

Ame.tta.—The reason for the wedding-ring being placed 
on the fourth finger of the left hand has been differsanly ex- 
= It was anciently believed that a small artery ran 

this finger to the heart; the notion of many that it is 
wrong to take off their wedding-ring when they wash their 
hands, or at any other time, seems to extend the expression, 
“Till death us do part,” or it may have originated in the 
Catholic hallowing of the ring. There is an old proverb— 
“As your wedding-ring wears 
Your cares will wear away.’ 

Jzssiz Ray.—Your question is not exactly fitting for ee 
correspondence columns. For relief for the BK. ong 
describe you should apply at once to a medical an) teen all 
probability you are suffering from some little constitational 
derangement 

EstTgLLE, twenty, nice height, and stylish, the daughter of 
a gentleman, not handsome, but not ugly, brown hair, blue 
eyes, small hands and feet, good figure and complexion, "good 

ianist, can sing, and also make a pudding with anyone. 

ponient must be tall, good looking, and not under 
twenty-three or twenty-four. 

Gustavus, twenty-eight, 5 ft. 9 in. in hejght,a professional 
man, an amatear painter, a total abstainer, with an increus- 
ing income of 2502. a Reon, and about 50/. a year derived from 
freehold property. ¢ must s0meé meaus, 
from twenty to twenty-live, of good @ppearance, and quiet, 
domestic habits. 

J. E. Fiowzr.—L A woman ae her majority in every 
legal sense at twenty-one years of age. 2. Nearest of kin 
means legally next in blood, the male relation always taking 
precedeuce of the female, hence we think the brother's 
daughter would have the preference of the sister's son. The 
question, however, is involved in so much obscurity that, if 
property of any value be at stake, you had better at once 
consult @ respectable solicitor. 

Heirzss—poor girl!—tells us she bas the misfortune to be 
heiress to 7501. @ year, and consequently many suitors—but 
oll of them, she asserts, only address ber for her money, not 








in years—“ L. E. A.,” a widow, good look’ 
well connected, small maa business of her 4 
oat ton fond J.-S c —* " @ widow 
some reeor yates wy wi, nat a 
mesticated—“ wonty: respectably con- 
nected, domesticated, and could make home happy; and— 
“A.0.E, sven cient, who thinks she would make hima 
suitable wife and a loving mother to his children, has been 
in a situation some years, and is very fond of business, dark, 
height, good loo! and would be 
fond of home if her be kind and a, 
would be wanting to: make a } home ats 
eo ! Werpsworts by—“ “Jenn 
"a 


5 ft 1 in. in t, fair, 
twenty, 5 ft in Nee 
twenty-two, 5 ft. 3 

fal Agere, A 


—“* Lizzie,” twenty- 

brown wavy 

plano, and the my qt ho 
, ara 

E. AG. se dare Lin tee nt 
aide a Sietwe, al 

myers ey vay th that can 

+” twenty-one, 6 ft. 7 in. 

in ae dark wown' bea hair, bleak eyes, clear complexion, 
really nice yore good oa year well educated, well con- 
Sg Sand oe 6,000/. on 


eyes, and looking. 
Josurume 0. W. b; i Sr Ward,” twenty-two, dark hair, s 


goat workman (ci' gen Y pte byt holds a good 
ae eoneeees situation, and is im receipt of 90/. a year 
i.” 


property. 
Canes Sass ae W. Stuart,” twonty-six, 5 ft. 7 in. 
in —_ fair, blue eyes, and a respectable mechanic. 
—“J. H. D.,” 5 ft. 7 in. in height, browa 
heir “ax and ‘eyes, fair,” and in the Royal Navy; and—“J. 
—— ‘ pote ay tall, dark brown hair, good looking, 
and has a nice little business which brings in 150/. a year. 

Macas by—“0O. J.," who thinks he would just suit ber, if 
his position in the Royal woe be not objectionable. He is 
twenty-two, black hair, m, dark brown 
moustache, considered good sod ooking, and a Roman Catholic 
Would like to exchunge cartes. 

Burpis by—“ Jack the Sailor, * twenty, 5 ft. 7 in. in heizht, 
a hair, dark eyes, and looking ; and—“ Sway- a 

Jack,” @ petty officer in Her Majesty's Service, but 
ow g to being so long afloat has seen no female as yet that 
he likes. He is twenty, 5 ft. 7 in. in height, dark, black 
hair, whiskers, and last, though not least, has a tidy sum 
put by for a rainy day. 

Exma 8. by—*J. J., ; nineteen, 5 ft. 7} in. in height, cannot 
boast of looks, is musical, and in two or three years will 
manage his father’ 8 business in the drapery line; and- 
“Charles B.," twenty, 5 ft. 10 in. in height, fair, moustached, 
very quiet, and in — of 1201. a year, with prospect of 
farther advance if stead iy. 

Avice Maop by—*J. E. O.," nineteen, 5 ft. 9 in. in height, 
good ears ee and very respectable; no fortune, but fond of 
music—“ J. "twenty-four, 6 5 ft 10} in. in height, a geatle- 
man by birth’ and a surgeon by a fession, amiable and 
kind-hearted, fair, and good — g. lo has at ies 
owing to the expenses incid ug 4 
very limited means, hence it is n lent 
should have some money. In a short ase “3! V.'s" wife 
would be in a most respectable position in society +" Alf,” 
who is good looking, and has curiy hair; and—* Lancaster,” 
5 ft. 9io. in height ' good eouing. tem habits, foud of 
home and music, ee an me of 500 500/. per year, aud 
would not object to go ab 
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